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“Through Education Towards a 
Christian Social Order” 


In 1932 was held in Nice an International 
Congress of that “New Education” desired by 
so many who, dissatisfied with the actual meth- 
ods and objects of public instruction, seek by 
novel experiments in education (somewhat on 
the hit-and-miss plan) to prepare the next gen- 
eration for that chiliastic paradise on earth, 
which they suppose to find “just round the next 
corner.” 


This year—two years later—the 26th ‘Se- 
maine Sociale” of France held its assizes in the 
same city of Nice and its theme was: “Through 
Education Towards a Christian Social Order.” 
The parallelism is striking: still more so, per- 
haps, the contrast. For the Catholics of the 
“Semaine Sociale” the emphasis is not laid on 
that which promises to be novel: knowing the 
-general lines of the object in view, knowing 
that such object is divinely guaranteed as true, 
they have no need for an empiricism, which by 
a happy chance might lead them to discover the 
truth. The end being given, the Catholic can 
concentrate on the method of achieving it. 


Amongst these methods of transforming the 
pagan city into the City of God the education 
of the young has ever held first rank with us. 
The Church has always maintained that the 
training of the coming generation in the ways 
of God that they should go, is at least as im- 
portant a task of hers as the conversion of the 
present one: wherever she builds a church, she 
builds at once also a school. Our adversaries 
have learnt from us. Formerly, they perse- 
cuted the adult generation, to deter adherents 
from joining “the Christian superstition”: to- 
day they have learnt that the blood of martyrs 
is but the seed of the Church; they are careful 
to extend full ‘tolerance’ ‘to the faithful of the 
present—but they insist on having the chil- 
dren: is it not a criminal offense in Russia, 
privately or publicly to teach religion to per- 
sons below the age of 18? To rid the world of 
the Church, they no longer essay to kill her: 
instead, they endeavor to. sterilize her.... 

The new slogan is, to give the child a social, 
civic, national, collectivist, education: to take 
it from its cradle and accompany it through 
manhood to the grave by appropriate propa- 


ganda, so that it may become a mere wheel 
within wheels, functioning without friction in 
the great totalitarian State of Fascism, Lenin- 
ism or Hitlerism, as the case may be. “From 
the clinic where it is born,” said Canon Eugene 
Masure, “through Nursery School, School, Bar- 
racks, Factory to the Hospital, where it dies, 
the new humanity of mass-production remains 
for ever a slave of that new Caesar, Society.” 

Have the children of this world not been 
wiser in their generation than the Children of 
Light? Have we Catholics not mostly thought 
that “education” is an affair which is once and 
for all done with, as soon as the child has at- 
tained the age of intellectual puberty? This 
certainly is true, as regards religious instruc- 
tion. It ceases at puberty; it is appropriate for 
the child: yes, but is that not the very reason, 
why so many adults nowadays consider religion 
to be childish? ‘“‘How many,” asked Dean Du- 
thoit in his masterly inaugural lecture, ‘‘of those 
who have learnt verbally that Christ died for all 
men, rich and poor, masters and men, friends 
and enemies, Jews and Gentiles: how many 
have understood and have learnt subsequently 
to draw the necessary social consequences from 
this greatest of all events of History?” 

Nature abhors a vacuum. Where the Church 
has not touched the adult, other influences have 
rushed in. The family has thus often been able 
to mold its members along lines of a petty fam- 
ily egoism, full of class and race prejudices; 
the profession, above all, has presumed to im- 
pregnate its members with a sense of its own 
pre-eminence, even in the field of morality: . 
thus we are being led to believe that “business, 
is business,” that “nothing succeeds like suc-— 
cess” —until nowadays we have the spectacle of | 
a “medical science,” arrogating to itself the — 
right of brazenly decreeing “Thou shalt kill”— 
the unborn baby, the helpless cripples, the use- 
less old people...Canon P. Tiberghien brilli- 
antly developed for us this theme of “the Pro- 
fessions’ opposition to a morality of the Pro- 
fession.” 

The State, the Profession, the Family, they 
have all in their own rightful way an important 
role to play in the education of mankind: but 
they have to be kept in harmony with each 
other and subordinated to a higher authority, 
which is the Church. Thus Msgr. H. Duthoit, 
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bishop of Arras. The family, said he, teaches 
man to be a social being, to serve, to adapt him- 
self to the double function of obeying elders and 
commanding juniors. The State protects the 
child against bad parents, it enlarges its mind, it 
provides all families—and the Church—within 
its borders with a security, with utilities and 
amenities, which no single family could provide 
by itself, and which it is not the function of the 
Church to provide. The Profession enables 
man to apply to the concrete the general prin- 
ciples he has been taught; the variety of pro- 
fessions, by the division of labor it embodies, 
renders alone the existence of a true State pos- 
sible. Thus there are reciprocal influences be- 
tween State, Profession, Family and Church, 
which are all necessary and highly beneficial, 
provided they are not taken in isolation and ex- 
alted above their due measure. The Church 
must not be substituted for the State, the Fam- 
ily, or the Profession, any more than either 
may dare to substitute itself for the Church. 
But the Church must be the soul of all these re- 
lationships, the principle that orders them all 
to their best end. 


This last end is God: but the means to that 
end is the personality of the individual human 
soul. Not being immortal and eternal, as is the 
human soul, all human society, essentially tem- 
poral, is bound to subserve the needs of the 
human person—whether that society be the 
family, the profession or the State. But only, 
as Fr. Charmot, 8.J., finely observed, “because 
in each human person the Person of the Word 
should become flesh; only inasfar as the human 
person is thereby educated to resemble and re- 
produce the Christ.” The last end must remain 
God: it is for God that the individual must win 
and transform that society of which he is a 
member—be it family, State or profession. By 
life in society the individual is marvelously en- 
riched: but that enrichment must in the last 
instance be offered up to his Creator by the 
creature as a living and reasonable service. 


There can be no so-called right of man, 
“seine Personalitaét auszuleben.” Man is not an 
end in himself: that is where all the individu- 
alism and liberalism of yesteryear went wrong. 
And the evolution of that historical process 
which has turned individualism into Commu- 
nism and liberalism into Statolatry, teaches us 
clearly, that the individual must inevitably be- 
come “the prisoner of Society, once one blocks 
the door to the Infinite.” The bon mot is Fr. 


_ J. Delos’, O.P. (I quote from his lecture “Edu- 


cation at the Service of False Gods’), who 
lucidly explained how the human reason, once 
it denies its limitations and makes itself God, 
thereby necessarily abolishing all that is super- 
natural, by that very same Naturalism and 
Paternalism prepares its servitude to Society, 
which assuredly is greater than the individual, 
if the individual has no immortal soul, whose 


eternal value transcends all merely temporal 
values. 


I have left to the last the most brilliant lec- 
ture of all—that of Msgr. Bruno de Solages, 
Rector of the Catholic Institute of Toulouse. 
His theme was the relation between Profes- 
sional Education and General Culture—the fact 
that actually the latter is tied to membership 
in what are called the liberal professions led 
him to ask courageously whether that linkage 
was not altogether artificial and indeed per- 
nicious. He showed the falsity of the slogan 
“selection of an élite,’ inasmuch as selection is 
a term belonging to the biological order, in 
the wider sense, and not at all to the human 
order; its corresponding term in the specific- 
ally human state being election—the choice 
of a free-will being to accept or reject the 
vocation to which God calls him, and not the 
process imposed upon cattle by an inescap- 
able outside force, the stud-farmer, who de- 
ecrees beforehand what it is to be and not 
to be. Msgr. de Solages pleaded for a resolute 
scrapping of the link and for making available 
a general culture to all—without tearing the 
plowman from his plough or the industrial 
worker from his machine: for all true culture 
must be rooted in one’s profession—if not, cul- 
ture would uproot the individual and turn him 
into that most melancholy of all beings, a déra- 
ciné, who, having no roots anywhere, is driven 
as dust before the wind. Dilettantism is not 
true culture either: on the contrary, it is a 
cancer that destroys it. True culture is to know 
one’s place in the universe and to elect one’s 
end. Contemplation of the truth is genuine cul- 
ture: it is more nearly related to sanctity than 
to genius. Religion is not the whole of culture: 
but it is its very centre. 


These brief notes can give but a taste of the 
sumptuous intellectual and _ spiritual feast 
spread before us at Nice from July 23 to 29, 
1934. My function can only be to sum up, as 
best I may, the leading ideas, which there were 
elaborated: and thus summing up, I would say 
that the week’s lesson was this—that of all the 
Lebensanschauungen, of all philosophies and re- 
ligions, Christianity alone assigns to everything, 
whether Individual or Society, its rightful 
place; that Christianity alone is capable of 
keeping it there; that Christianity alone, there- 
fore, can produce and maintain Order. The 
26th annual session of the “‘Semaine Sociale de 
France” had chosen as its Leitmotiv: “Through 
Education Towards a Christian Social Order.” 
As a matter of fact, all true order, social and 
otherwise, must be Christian—for Christianity 
alone renders us capable of living in accordance 
with God’s designs for us. Perhaps one might 
therefore have inverted the caption chosen by 
the Congress at Nice and have stated with equal 
force that there is only one way out of all the 
disorder in which we live, only one cure for the 
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distempers from which our Age suffers—to-wit, 
a Christian Education, which alone can estab- 
lish a true hierarchy of values. 

God grant us to be faithful to it. 


H. C. E, ZACHARIAS | 
Lille 


New Deals, Past and Present 
VEL 


_ One of the purposes responsible for the adop- 
tion of the National Housing Act is aimed at 
aiding the recovery of the durable goods ‘indus- 
tries which have so far failed to respond to the 
efforts to revive them. The Durable Goods In- 
dustries Committee is fully cognizant, evi- 
dently, of the importance of the Act for the in- 
dustrial enterprises it represents. It has pro- 
duced, duplicated by the neostyle process and 
circulated among interested parties a document 
of 21 typewritten pages consisting entirely of 
“Editorial Comment on the President’s Hous- 
ing Program.” With the intention, of course, of 
demonstrating its advantages. 


Many of the opinions quoted are mere drivel; 
for instance, when the Wichita (Kansas) 
Beacon declares the Act “a step toward a goal 
the attainment of which will make secure the 
institution on which the Republic was built.” 
A dwelling constructed from material for which 
the socalled home owner must pay exorbitant 
prices—dictated by monopolistic industries— 
and mortgaged accordingly, does not grant 
security to the institution the Wichita journal 
refers to. It is apt to prove a decided detri- 
ment rather than an advantage to many a fam- 
ily, and an oppressive weight to many more. 
But the use of dear material in the construc- 
tion of homes and the acquisition of insured 
mortgages, which have 30 years to run, offer 
great advantages to capital seeking invest- 
ments. The New York Journal of Commerce 
frankly states the case in the following sig- 
nificant opinion, granted first place in the docu- 
ment referred to: “The President has acted 
with his usual vigor in seeking a solution of 
the serious problem created by the very severe 
shrinkage in the available market for the small 
mortgages.” The San Antonio Hxpress, on 
the other hand, produces the following jumbled 
statement: “Home building and home improve- 
ment offer a field in which idle capital might 
be put to work with vast benefit to humanity. 
A present difficulty is that the average investor 
is not a philanthropist. The National Housing 
Act would make such an investment safe by 
putting a government guarantee behind it.” 

This can mean only one thing: Since money 
lenders are no longer willing to loan on homes, 
representing to a large degree fictitious values, 
the Government must now do so. Or, with other 
words, the Nation as a whole, the people in fact, 


are to guarantee mortgages representing un- 
warranted profits, the hidden profits, in fact, 
vast monopolies have been, and are still permit- 
ted to extract from the laboring masses of our 
country. The Post Dispatch, of St. Louis, is 
quite correct in stating: “The Housing Act 
holds enormous promise for stimulation of all 
fields in the movement to recovery.” Undoub- 
tedly ; but the home owners must pay the pipers, 
and over a long number of years at that. The 
“institution on which the Republic was built,” 
to quote the Wichita Beacon once more, would 
be burdened with a load that could not but con- 
tribute to its ruin. 

The welfare of the institution referred to is, 
in truth, only a secondary consideration with a 
majority of the editorial writers referred to. 
The very paper just quoted from admits, 
while praising the intention to render financial 
aid to homebuilders: “There is enough work 
here to keep the building industry busy for 
years.”” While the Davenport Times insists: 
“Tt would be a direct spur to the capital goods 
industry.”!) A greatly to be desired end, we ad- 
mit, provided the durable goods industries are 
willing to furnish their products at a just price. 
Are they so inclined to do? Is it possible for 
them to do so, in fact? We doubt it. 

Because lumber is so important a factor in 
the construction of homes erected or intended 
for occupancy by members of the middle classes 
residing in cities, in rural communities and on 
farms, let us present first a few statements re- 
garding the monopolistic ownership of timber 
in our country. Quotations will be entirely 
from a most reliable source, the official report 
on the “Lumber Industry” by the Bureau of 
Corporations,2) submitted to the President by 
the then Secretary of Commerce and Labor, Mr. 
Charles Nagel, on January 20, 1913. The fore- 
most facts shown are, according to Herbert 
Knox Smith, one of the Commissioners of Cor- 
porations, responsible for this survey: 

(1) The concentration of a dominating con- 
trol of our standing timber in a comparatively 
few enormous holdings, steadily tending to- 
ward a central control of the lumber industry. 

(2) Vast speculative purchase‘and holding of 
timberland far in advance of any use thereof. 

(3) An enormous increase in the value of this 4 
diminishing natural resource, with great profits _ 


to its owners. This value by the very nature of © 


standing timber, the holder neither created nor 
substantially enhances.*) 
“These are,” the Commissioner continues, 


1) Neostyle copy: Editorial Comment on The Presi- 


dent’s Housing Program. Durable Goods Industries — 


Committee. 

2) Both the Bureau and office of Commissioner were 
abolished by Woodrow Wilson. 

3) Loe. cit. Wash., 1913, p. XVli. 
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“the underlying facts, of tremendous signifi- 
cance to the public welfare.” The entire volume 
of 300 pages testifies to the correctness of this 
statement. Ample figures are presented in proof 
of the contention that private interests had ac- 


~ quired valuable timber rights at a nominal price 


tk 


and were holding them to obtain the unearned 
increment. The former Chief of Field Service 
of the General Land Office, H. H. Schwartz, is 
quoted as having stated officially in 1909 that 
the timber and stone act— 

“has resulted in the sale of over 12,000,000 
acres of valuable timberlands, of which fully 
10,000,000 acres were transferred to corporate 
or individual timberland investors by the entry- 
men. These lands brought to the people or Gen- 
eral Government a gross sum of $30,000,000. 
At the date of sale they were reasonably worth 
$240,000,000. The profit of over $200,000,000 
went not to the needy settler engaged in subdu- 
ing the wilderness, but to the wealthy investors. 
Not over a fractional part of 1 percent of the 
timber purchased from the United States under 
this act is held, consumed, or even cut by the 
men and women who made the entries.” 

The result of these tactics on the part of 
shrewd, unscrupulous investors is clearly stated 
by Commissioner Smith thus: 

“The present commercial value of the pri- 
vately owned standing timber in the country, 
not including the value of the land, is estimated 
(though such an estimate must be very rough) 
as at least $6,000,000,000. Ultimately the con- 
suming public will have to pay such prices for 
lumber as will give this timber a far greater 
value.” 

Experience has proven this forecast to be 
only too true. Manufactured lumber has re- 
flected the excessive and therefor usurious prof- 
its timber owners exacted in the market. Ad- 
dressing the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufactur- 
ing Association at Tacoma on August 25, 1905, 
Mr. W. I. Ewart contended: “The actual fact is 
that the manufacture of lumber in itself has 
never paid a very large profit; the fortunes 
which have been amassed by the lumber manu- 
facturer have almost invariably resulted from 
enhanced values on reserve timberland hold- 
ings.’*) That is, purely from unearned incre- 
ment: obtained without effort on the part of the 
holder of natural resources, acquired illegally, 
in many instances, with the thought to create a 
monopoly in mind. 


This intention is revealed in the following 


statement by Mr. Leonard Bronson, at the time 


manager of the National Lumber Manufactu- 
rers’ Association, which had as its members 13 
associations of manufacturers covering the 
most important mills of the country. He was, 
in August 1910, speaking to a meeting of lum- 
bermen on the Pacific Coast, where there had 


4) Loe. cit. p. 38. 
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been an exceedingly rapid rise in the price of 
standing timber, when he insisted: “The day 
of cheap lumber is passing, and soon will be 
gone, but the men who make the money will be 
those who own timber and can hold it until the 
supply in other parts of the country 1s gone. 
Then they ask and get their own price.”®) There 
is much more evidence of the same nature in 
the volume from which we are quoting. Mr. Ed- 
ward Hines, president of the National Lumber- 
men’s Association, is, for instance, responsible 
for the following statement, made before the. 
members of the organization he mentions: “I 
feel, as far as the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association is concerned, you have practically 
got this situation in your own hands. I think 
it is up to you, gentlemen, to, in a measure, 
regulate the lumber prices from Kansas City 
to the Atlantic Coast absolutely.’’®) 

Did the existing concentration of timber- 
ownership make itself felt to the consumer, be- 
fore all to men and women anxious to perpetu- 
ate the institution ‘‘on which the Republic was 
built”? Mr. Gordon M. Tamblyn, of the West- 
ern School of Estimating of Denver, Colorado, 
was decidedly of the opinion such was the fact. 
He accused the lumber barons of having “their 
teeth in the neck of the builders.” From a 
clipping in our collection, the source of which 
we are not, unfortunately, able to identify, he 
demonstrated, “in his talk before a mass meet- 
ing of citizens of Denver,” that the high cost of 
building was due not to high wages—these were 
a result and not the cause of the high cost of 
living—but to the excessive price of building 
material. In proof of his statement, Mr. Tam- 
blyn pointed out a high school building con- 
structed in Colorado in 1918, containing 150,- 
000 feet of dimension lumber and sheathing 
and 30,000 feet of maple flooring. “This ma- 
terial,” he said, “‘would cost $12,000 more than 
in 1914. An increase in this period of carpen- 
ters’ wages amounts to $960, compared with 
$12,000 the lumber interests get.” 

The entire cost of the carpenters’ labor on 
this particular building at the increased scale 
of wages asked, $1.12% per hour, he said, would 
be $5,962.50, or $37.50 less than the raise in the 
cost of the maple flooring alone. “The lumber 
and mill work for this buiding, as of prices 
April 2,” Mr. Tamblyn continued, “has jumped 
approximately $22,000, with which Denver 
tradesmen have nothing to do whatsoever.” 

The journal from which we clipped these 
statements some years ago volunteered the fol- 
lowing remarks: “The foregoing are only a few 
of the figures presented by Mr. Tamblyn [we 
did not quote them all] showing how the lumber 
barons are gouging the public, and we cannot 

5) Loc. cit. p. 40, ississippt 
abel ree a from Mississippi Valley 


6) Loe. cit. p. 40, Quoted from Official Proceedings of 
organization referred to. : 
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help but feel that anything which tends to de- 
stroy the home is dangerous to democracy. ‘The 
road to Jericho was notorious for its thieves 
and robbers’ ; so is the road between the citizens 
os the United States and the forest God plant- 

Has this condition experienced a change for 
the better since these sentences were written a 
few years ago? Evidently not. If anything, the 
interests have consolidated their holdings. The 
Greeks considered war one of the chief means 
granted the rich to attain wealth. Economic de- 
pressions under capitalism serve the same pur- 
pose. Are those of our people, who would avail 
themselves of the provisions of the National 
Housing Act, then to pay these exorbitant pri- 
ces for whatever lumber they must use to ac- 
complish repairs or for new construction work? 
We know of no alternative to this dilemma at 
the present time. The lumber industry is un- 
doubtedly prepared to charge what the traffic 
will bear. This article was inspired, in fact, by 
personal experience. 

In June of this year, it was necessary to 
carry out certain major repairs on one of the 
buildings of St. Elizabeth Settlement conducted 
by the Central Verein at St. Louis. While the 
work was in progress, conversation with the 
carpenter boss engaged on the job on one occa- 
sion turned to the price of lumber. He pulled 
two bills out of his pocket and demonstrated 
that the price of a certain kind of yellow pine 
lumber had gone from $42.50 to $46.00 per 
thousand within five days! Need one wonder 
that the Associated Press on August 4. informed 
the nation that “a cheerful future for the in- 
dustry was depicted today by a National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association report which 
said that at least 36 billion feet of lumber, 
about four times the 1932 production, would be 
needed for repairs of frame buildings under the 
housing program”? It was also estimated, the 
account continues, that ‘6,000,000 farms in the 
United States would require 2000 feet of lumber 
each, or a total of 12,000,000,000 feet.” War- 
rantedly the daily, from whose columns we ex- 
tracted these precious statements, presented 
them to its readers under the caption: “Lumber 
Men See Great Possibilities.” 

We must not overlook, on the other hand, to 
notice the reduction of 8 to 10 percent in mill 
prices of all lumber products commonly used in 
the construction of dwellings, announced on 
July 16. by the Lumber and Timber Products 
Code Authority, after General Johnson had giv- 
en approval. According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, the new mill 
prices would be about 10 percent below mill and 
wholesale rates prevailing at the time, the mid- 
dle of July. But just how fair and equitable 
were these prices? On what valuation of tim- 
ber were they based? How much higher were 
they than prevailing rates for lumber in Cana- 
da? To what extent was the element of compe- 


tition excluded from determining the price of 
lumber by the owners of vast tracts of timber- 
land in accordance with the policy advocated by 
Mr. Bronson and Mr. Hines in years gone by? 
Is, what Commissioner Smith wrote in 1913 
still true: “The strong owner, who has bought 
to profit by the rise in value [of timber], is in 
no haste to sell. His practical withdrawal of 
large bodies of timber from the market creates 
an artificial scarcity, and accelerates the rise of 
prices. The rise again reacts upon the minds 
of the owners and encourages them to refuse to 
sell unless at prices higher yet. Though the 
number of important owners may be consider- 
able, and though there may be no deliberate 
concert of action among them, their situation 
leads inevitably to a mode of dealing which has 
much of the effect of a monopolistic control.’’7) 

Does such monopolistic control exist at the 
present time? If so, may the Code not be a 
mere shield behind which vested interests se- 
cure their plunder? According to the Business 
Week of July 7. timber prices had advanced 60 
percent since introduction of the Code, which 
may well turn out to be the Magna Charta of 
monopoly. It is but natural, therefore, that, hav- 
ing knowledge of the intention of the owners of 
large tracts of timberland to create a lumber mo- 
nopoly, one should be suspicious of the meaning 
back of the facts related thus in the journal 
mentioned last: “Following approval of the 
Code, the lumbermen prepared a program of ad- 
ministration and enforcement—at a cost of over 
three million dollars annually—that has been 
followed by a few modifications, and has welded 
the twenty-odd species and product groups of 
the industry into one huge closely-knit unit.’’8) 
And one no longer wonders that David T. 
Mason, executive officer of the lumber code 
authority, is reported to have stated ‘‘the indus- 
try is 100 per cent for continuance of the code.” 
Its members have every reason to assume this 
attitude; they, evidently, have reached the goal 
of their ambition. 

But what of the consumer? Those present 
and prospective home owners, who are expected 
to assume heavy obligations in order that con- 
struction may be stimulated and the durable 
goods industries aided, while private loaning | 
concerns would insure the acquired mortgages 
with the Federal mortgage insurance fund, tobe | 
financed by the Nation, of course? Are. mon- 
opolies to be permitted, with other words, to 
batten on the very people, the protection of 
whom against usurious practices is a bounden 
duty of good government? For the lumber 
barons are not the only robbers infesting the - 
highway to recovery. To every nail driven into 
a scantling or clapboard there attaches the toll 
levied by the Steel Trust, and the price of ce- 
ment likewise reflects the policy of profiteers. 


7) Loe. cit. p. 181. 
8) The Business Week, N. Y., July 7, p. 18. 
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According to an Associated Press despatch, 
published in the papers of July 12., the United 
States Conference of Mayors thought construc- 
tion was lagging because cement prices were 
too high. Appearing at an NRA hearing on 
July 10, Joseph W. Nicholson, representing the 
city executives, said, according to the same 
newspaper report: “We believe that the pur- 
pose of NRA would be better served by main- 
taining lower prices and thus keeping the cost 
of commodities within reach.” 

Such, indeed, is the crux of the matter. If 
this is not accomplished, capital will be the 
chief beneficiary of the Federal Housing Act. 
Provided, the insatiable blind greed, which 
possesses capital, does not frustrate its own 
ends. 

F. P. KENKEL 


Catholics and the American 
Declaration of Independence 
(17741776) 

VIII. 


Services of the Canadian Catholics to the 
American Cause 


All true friends of America in the U. S. 
must regret that the invitation addressed by 
the Continental Congress to the Canadians to 
unite with them in a common cause could not 
be accepted. The dream of Congress, that the 
Roman Catholic Province of Canada and the 
Protestant states would unite “in a common 
cause like the Swiss cantons, living in the ut- 
most concord and peace with one another and 
thereby enabled ever since they bravely vindi- 
cated their freedom, to defy and defeat every 
tyrant,’!1°) failed of realization for no other 
reason than the oath of allegiance. To concili- 
ate the Catholic Canadians England passed the 
Quebec Act, which eventually caused both Prot- 
estant and Catholic colonists to turn against 
the government. The real hold which England 
had on the Canadians was through the oath of 
allegiance. If the Quebec Act had not been 
passed, Bishop Briand would have been no 
less rigorously obliged to enforce the oath. Pos- 
sibly, however, the clergy would have been less 
active in the interest of England and would 
have remained neutral to a greater degree. 
Moreover, the gentry might have made com- 
mon cause with the peasantry. Yet, on the 
other hand, the peasantry would never have 
supported the American cause as they actually 
did. On November 24, 1784, Bishop Briand 
wrote to Governor Hamilton, “he had for 
twenty years preserved the people of his diocese 
in fidelity and impressed on them that they 
could neither be Christians nor true Catholics, 
if they were not faithful to their oaths, and 


113) Address to the Inhabitants of Quebec, Oct 
26, 1774, in: Journal, vol. I, p. 61. Q , October 


subject to the power whom the Providence of 
God had placed over them.”!!*) Accordingly 
Bishop Briand had inculcated the obligation 
contracted by the oath of allegiance upon his 
people ten years before the Quebec Act was 
passed and would have inculcated it, even if 
that Act never had been adopted. It was the 
oath and not “the voice of the head of the 
Church of Quebec, invoking the sacred prin- 
ciples of respect due to the ruling authority, 

as Cardinal Begin said,!!°) which erected an 
insuperable barrier against the Revolution. 


Although Canada was finally lost to the 
Americans, the Catholic people of Canada nev- 
ertheless rendered very great services to the 
American cause. The first was that they 
weaned Congress away from its violent bigotry. 
In order to gain the alliance of the Catholic Ca- 
nadians, Congress changed its tune in address- 
ing those ‘“Papists’ in the north. In its first 
Address of October 26, 1774, it tells them that 
“when the fortunes of war had incorporated 
you with the body of English subjects, we re- 
joiced in the truly valuable addition, expecting 
our brave enemies would become our hearty 
friends, and that the Divine Being would bless 
you.” Congress then recognizes a principle 
which no act of the British Parliament had 
ever recognized or would grant for many dec- 
ades to come: “God gave liberty of conscience 
in your religion to you” and continues: ‘‘We 
are too well acquainted with the liberality of 
sentiment distinguishing your nation, to imag- 
ine that difference of religion will prejudice 
you against a hearty amity with us. We invite 
you to unite with us in one social compact, 
formed on the generous principles of equal lib- 
erty.”116) In its second Address, of May 29, 
1775, Congress declares: “We perceived the 
fate of the Protestant and Catholic colonies to 
be strongly linked together, and therefore in- 
vited you to join with us in resolving to be free. 
We can never believe that the present race of 
Canadians are so degenerated as to possess 
neither the spirit, the gallantry, nor the cour- 
age of their ancestors.’”’!17) Canada would have 
been too great a gain for the Revolutionary 
cause, so. that self-interest dictated restraint 
of the outbursts of bigotry lest friendliness be 
jeopardized. In 1775 Congress authorized the 
Commissioners Livingston, Paine and Langdon 
to declare to the Canadians: “We hold sacred 
the right of conscience and shall never molest 
them in the free enjoyment of their re- 
ligion.”118) And Washington stated in his Ad- 
dress to the Inhabitants of Canada on Septem- 
ber 14, 1775: “The United Colonies know no 


114) Report of Canadian Archives for 1890, Ottawa, 
pp. 146-147; Griffin, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 99-100. 


115) Griffin, op. cit., vol. I, p. 101. 
116) Journal, vol. I, pp. 55-61. 
117) Op. cit., pp. 100-101. 

118) Griffin, vol. I, p. 102. 
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distinction but such as slavery, corruption and 
arbitrary domination may create;’!19) and in 
the instructions of the same date, given to 
Arnold on the latter’s departure on the expe- 
dition into Canada, he enjoined: “As the con- 
tempt of the religion of a country by ridiculing 
any of its ceremonies, or affronting its min- 
isters, has ever been deeply resented, you are 
to be particularly careful to restrain every 
officer and soldier from such impudence and 
folly, and to punish every instance of it. On 
the other hand you are to protect and support 
the free exercise of the religion of the coun- 
try and the undisturbed enjoyment of the 
rights of conscience in religious matters, with 
your utmost influence and authority.’’12°) 

These messages of religious tolerance were 
something unheard of in the British realm. 
Congress was sincere in its promises of liberty 
of conscience and freedom of worship. In this 
regard it was more honest than the Parliament 
and the king with the restrictive and nullify- 
ing clauses of their Acts and Instructions. Our 
historians are unjust to Congress when they 
stress the unfortunate strictures on the Cath- 
olic religion contained in the Address to the 
People of Great Britain. In their attempt to 
gain the Catholic Canadians to their cause the 
leaders of the Revolt wore out their bigotry in 
less than one year’s time. The Committee of 
Correspondence of Massachusetts sent out men 
who preached tolerance and distributed the 
Addresses of Congress in almost every farm 
house of Canada during the years 1774 to 
1776.12!) Chief Justice Hey, in his report to 
the Lord Chancellor, dated Quebec, August 28, 
1776, gives a graphic description of the pains 
the Americans had taken to win the Ca- 
nadians.!2?) 

Naturally this tolerant attitude of the lead- 
ers reacted favorably upon the supporters of 
the American cause in the Thirteen Colonies: 
it was necessary to put an end to bigotry 
in order to prevent harm being done the Ca- 
nadian campaign, and the despised and down- 
trodden Catholics in the country were for the 
first time found to be of any consequence. The 
bringing about of this change was the first 
great service rendered the American cause by 
the Catholic Canadians. 

When Canada was finally lost, the Canadian 
peasants rendered an inestimable service to the 
Americans by remaining neutral. In his man- 
date of May 22, 1775, Bishop Briand told his 
people, “your oaths of allegiance and your re- 
ligion impose upon you the indispensable obli- 
gation to defend your country and your King 
with all your power.’’!2*) Yet approximately 


119) Ibid., vol. II, pp. 128-129, 274-275. 

120) Ibid., vol. I, pp. 14, 127. 

121) Gosselin, op. cit., vol. II, p. 10. 

122) Report of Canadian Archives for 1890, p. 68. 
123) Gosselin, op. cit., vol. I, p. 3. 


200 Catholic Canadians left with the Amer- 
icans in June 1776 to fight in their ranks dur- 
ing the remainder of the war. The peasants re- 
maining resisted all attempts of the British 
government to enroll them in their army. Al- 
though they did not fight for the Americans, 
they steadfastly refused to fight against them. 
They preserved their sympathy for the Amer- 
icans just as well after the retreat of the colo- 
nists as during the invasion. 


After the departure of the Americans from 
Canada the peasants made their peace with the 
Church and performed the penances imposed 
upon them for their conduct.124) Yet this re- 
turn to submission was slow and gradual. Some 
did not submit and, at death, were denied Chris- 
tian burial. Governor Carleton was even more 
hated than were the Bishop and the priests. 
The peasants who supported the Americans in- 
variably called Carleton the “Roman Catholic 
devil.” Yet despite their submission to the 
Church the Catholic Canadians could not be 
wholly trusted by the British government.125) 


JOHN M. LENHART, O.M.Cap. 


Power of the Modern Financier 
Elidden From Carey 


Writing almost eighty years ago, to be exact 
about 1858, the year in which his work on 
“Principles of Social Science” obtained copy- 
right, Henry C. Carey compressed into one 
sentence the quintessence of his fears regard- 
ing economic centralization and the detrimental 
influence it exercises on the welfare of the peo- 
ple. He wrote: 

“Of all oppressions, there is none that is at all com- 
parable with that resulting from trading centralization 
[or, as we would prefer to say today: centralization of 
finance, credit, industry and commerce, =centralization 
of economic power]. Tending as it does, to the final, 
and utter, destruction of the value of land and labor, 
nothing escapes it—neither the palace of the great pro- 
prietor, nor the poorest cabin on his estate.”!) 

On a previous page of the same work, Carey 
had explained: - 

“Centralization grows with the growth of the trader’s 
power—but the prices of raw materials and finished 
products then receding from each other—land and labor 
then declining in value—and the proportion borne by 
taxation to production being an increasing one.’’?) 

The distinguished champion of protectionism 
did not perceive, what was to become so evident 
during the next two or three decades, that the 
trader was entirely dependent on the financier. 
That it is he, who ultimately garners a rich 
harvest without having plowed or sowed, abus- 
ing the power a rotten monetary and credit 
system grants him over all those who, in any 


124) Griffin, op. cit., vol. I, p. 77. 

125) Gosselin, op. cit., vol. Il, pp. 66, 77-93. 
1) Loe. cit. Vol. III., Phila., 1860, p. 220. 
2) Loe. cit., p. 219. 
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capacity whatsoever, bear “the burden of the 
day and the heats.” 

It is told of one of the women of the older 
generation of the Rothschild dynasty, that she 
had said, while armed conflict seemed immi- 
nent, there would-be no war because her hus- 
band refused to grant the contending govern- 
ments, what Montecuccoli centuries ago declared 
to be the thrice necessary prerequisite of suc- 
cessful warfare—money. Countries, peoples, 
industries today depend entirely on the good- 
will and the policies of organized financial 
groups intent on usury. Their plans, dictated 
exclusively by the profit motive, may, and fre- 
quently do, conflict with the interests of the 
nation whose citizens particular financiers may 
happen to be. For instance: the foreign invest- 
ments indulged in by the powerful financial 
groups in control of credit in our country are 
responsible for the depression to a degree not 
realized by the producers of wealth. It was a 
misfortune, Mr. Hoover should have promoted 
this policy. The “systematic permanent invest- 
ment of our surplus production in reproductive 
works abroad,” recommended by him, has cost 
the American people dearly. It has perma- 
nently disabled the financially weaker sections 
of the country, the agricultural Middle West, 
the South and the West. God help them! 

BeP ok 


For the Sake of Markets 

The attitude adopted by the British Govern- 
ment towards the Spanish Colonies in Central 
and South America, striving for independence 
early in the 19. century, is justified by Mr. 
Christopher’ Hollis in “The Breakdown of 
Money”, published in the spring. He refers to 
Canning, the British Minister responsible for 
England’s policy on this occasion, as having 
“recognized the independence of the Spanish 
American Republics, calling a new world in, in 
the famous phrase, ‘to redress the balance of 
the old.’ ’’!) 

In fact, Mr. Hollis thinks “the story is not 
one at all to the discredit of British statesman- 
ship,” and he believes it ‘‘at least arguable that 
the Spanish Empire had outlived its usefulness 
and that its break-up did no great harm.” 
Hence evidently, the policy inaugurated by 
Great Britain, largely for the sake of free trade, 
now so utterly discredited, seems defensible to 
Mr. Hollis, although he admits: “Yet it is an 
example how the necessities of foreign trade led 
Great Britain to an interference with which 
otherwise she would not have concerned her- 
self.’’2) 

The entire affair was part and parcel of the 
ruthless attempt of a government impelled by 
the intention to extend the markets for British 


1) Loe. cit. London & N. Y., 1984. p. 86-87. 
2) Loe. cit., p. 87. 


goods at all costs. The distinguished historian 
Barthold Niebuhr is authority for the state- 
ment that, when Canning discovered the sorry 
effects the various revolutions had on the Span- 
ish Colonies, he regretted having aided and 
abetted their efforts to free themselves from 
Spain, whose commercial policy had stood in 
the way of the free markets sought for the pro- 
ducts of English industrialism. 


Unfortunately it is not true that, as Mr. Hol- 
lis claims, the break-up of the Spanish Empire 
“did no great harm.” The late Charles F. Lum- 
mis, whose knowledge of Spanish America un- 
doubtedly exceeds the length and breadth of any 
information on the subject possessed by Mr. 
Hollis, states positively. the contrary opinion. 
Writing in 1899, the distinguished Americanist 
declared that “to this day every other colony of 
Spain in the New World [except Mexico] looks 
to be the worse off for the independencia.” 
Lummis does not, in addition, hesitate to de- 
clare: 

“Whatever we may say of the theory of self-govern- 
ment, in practice not one of them was ever so miserably 
viceroyed or captain-generalled as it has been presi- 
dented four-fifths of the time since 1821.’) 

In the days of Canning and the unrestricted 
regime in England, workmen were not nearly 
as well off as were the peons in Mexico before 
independence. ‘‘Nowhere,” said Alexander von 
Humboldt at that time, ‘do the common people 
enjoy the fruits of their labor more than in 
Mexico. The Indian laborer is poor, but he is 
free. His condition is much preferable to that 
of the peasantry of a large part of Northern 
Europe.” And their condition was not to be 
compared to that of the mass of the factory- 
slaves of England at the time under consider- 
ation. The great naturalist, an arch-liberal, 
was, let us add, a competent judge because of 
his intimate acquaintance with Mexico and its 


people. Fo Pak 


In Catholic countries it has been frequently 
suggested that if Catholic Action had been be- 
gun earlier, the great evils that have befallen 
some of them could have been avoided. The for- 
mation is necessarily a slow process, largely 
educational. There can be no revolutionary, 
headlong rush into action such as radicals are 
wont to employ for temporary advantages. 
Well-informed leaders must be trained, the - 
plans of organization carefully mapped out, and 
definite courses of action prepared under pru- 
dent direction. Security has been the greatest 
weakness, opposition the greatest stimulus, of 
the Catholic movement. : 

JAMES D. LOEFFLER, S.J. 


in America*) 


3) Lummis, Chas. F. The Awakeni f , 
N. Y. 1899, p ning of a Nation. 
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Warder’s Review 


Danish Agriculture Experiences Crisis 


For a time it was believed the farmers of 
Denmark would escape the consequences of the 
international economic cataclysm because they 
were so thoroughly organized in co-operative 
societies. According to information of recent 
date the country is now experiencing an agri- 
cultural crisis, said to have been caused by the 
prevalent heavy mortgaging of farms and the 
fall in prices, which is still continuing.) 

A Commission of Inquiry into Agricultural 
Debts reported recently that hardly any reduc- 
tion of agricultural obligations had taken place 
during the years 1930-33, while during the same 
period the value of land and buildings, and 
especially of livestock, had decreased consider- 
ably. In 1933 agricultural mortgage debts 
amounted to 3,700 million kroner and other 
debts to 450 million kroner. More than two- 
fifths of all farms were indebted in excess of 
their actual value, and one-fourth of the farms 
were indebted from 70 to 100 percent of their 
value. It is estimated that, with present market 
prices, interest can only be earned on seven- 
tenths of the capital invested in farms. Bills 
giving effect to the Report (providing for ad- 
ditional inducement to convert agricultural 
bonds to a lower interest yield, further reduc- 
tion of banks’ deposit rates, and ways and 
means to finance assistance to farmers) have 
been introduced into the Rigsdag. 

Such are the evil effects of unrestricted lib- 
erty of ownership of land—the right to mort- 
gage the soil intended to provide nourishment 
for a people—regardless of the effect of such a 
policy on the common good. 


Incompatible With Liberty 


The complacency of the American people in 
the face of so rapid a growth of public debts is 
truly remarkable. They seem either not to 
know or not to care that they are imposing on 
themselves, their children and future gen- 
erations, a yoke which must henceforth bear 
heavily on the masses, no one knows how long. 

We do not rate Monsieur Frederic Bastiat 
among the promoters of sound economic doc- 
trines. At the present time, however, certain 
of his opinions may serve as an antidote 
against some of the dangers we are courting 
with utter unconcern for cause and effect. 
Arguing, on one occasion, the value of economic 
science as a means of moral regeneration, the 
French economist reminds his readers that M. 
Guizot, the well known liberal statesman in the 
Cabinet of Louis Philippe, “never would have 
said: ‘Liberty is too precious for France to 


1) The Economist, London, July 28, p. 105. 


traffic in it,’ if France had well understood that 
liberty and a large budget are incompatible.”?) 

An excessive budget and mounting public 
debts are a decided threat against the welfare 
of any people, but especially of the middle 
classes upon whom society so depends for sta- 
bility and the attainment of an enduring civili- 
zation. The desire of governments to spend 
and contract funded debts is, on the other hand, 
entirely agreeable to finance-capital, the mast- 
ery of which over society and the State depends 
to a considerable degree on the power the cred- 
itor acquires over the debtor. 

Bastiat might have pointed, let us add, for 
proof of his contention, to the world of Aris- 
totle and Plato, where the money oligarchy, 
nurtured by an improvident State, called into 
being, on the one hand, the government known 
as tyranny, and, on the other, ancient Socialism 
as demanded by the masses. It seems it is in 
this direction the nations of the world are at 
present progressing. 


Regionalism vs. Centralization 


Since it is possible that repeated reference in 
these columns to Regionalism may have excited 
the interest or curiosity of some of our readers, 
we wish to call attention to the article on the 
subject in Vol. XIII, “Encyclopedia of the So- 
cial Sciences,” recently from the press. The 
treatise will also help explain our opposition to 
centralization. 

Its author, Hedwig Hintze, having referred 
to the cultural centralization inaugurated by 
Napoleon Bonaparte in France, as an accom- 
paniment to administrative centralization, de- 
clares: 


“This cultural centralization may be considered one 
of the leading causes of the spiritual poverty character- 
istic of the French provinces. The intellectul life which 
was still flourishing in the provinces at the time of the 
Revolution was completely stifled during the following 
period. Everything worked toward making all of 
France a suburb of Paris, as Octave Feuillet wrote to 
Napoleon III in 1867.”2) . : 

This rigid centralization has, the article de-. 
clares, continued to the present time, despite 
changes in forms of government and, let us add, 
in spite of sustained efforts to relieve the pro- 
vinees from this incubus. Hedwig Hintze states 
in this regard: ; 

“Writers and philosophers like Auguste Comte and 
Alexis de Tocqueville have attacked it in their works. 
Such radically different writers as the Catholic conserv- 
ative economist Le Play, in his La réforme sociale en 
France (2 vols., Paris 1864), and the bold anarchist 
and federalist Proudhon, in his Du principe fédératif 
(Paris 1863), were vigorous opponents of centraliza- 
tion.” 


Moreover, with the intention of counteracting 


1) Essays on Political Economy. Chicago, 1869, p. 
197. It is significant, a book by Bastiat should have 
been published in Chicago while the city was still on 
the Middle Border! 

2) Loe. cit. p. 209. 
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it, Clemenceau, Briand, and Poincaré, to men- 
tion Frenchmen whose names are still fresh in 
the memory of everyone, put forward various 
proposals to remedy a condition so injurious to 
the welfare of their country as centralization 
has proven itself in France. In the meanwhile, 
we are permitting the Federal power to en- 
eroach on the rights of the states composing the 
Union and to develop a degree of political and 
administrative centralization, contrary to both 
the genius of the American people and the 
spirit of the Nation’s fundamental law. And 
cultural centralization will be added, once the 
Department of Education shall have attained to 
power and influence. 


The Conveyor, Taskmaster 


The conveyor was recently referred to by us 
as one of the most important factors in the 
process of rationalization of industry. Even 
before the issue of our magazine, containing 
the reference to the conveyor, was off the press, 
newspapers reported a labor leader at Flint, in 
Michigan, had said that one of the chief com- 
plaints of strikers in the local automobile in- 
dustry was directed at the speeding up of con- 
veyors. 


Those not engaged in industries employing 
conveyors know little or nothing of this re- 
markable appliance and its effects on the phys- 
ical and nervous system of workers. The 
author of “Social Aspects of Rationalization’, 
Dr. Gerd Fabian, in spite of a favorable atti- 
tude towards the chain system, admits it to ex- 
ercise “fan external compulsion which forces 
the worker to complete the tasks which are con- 
stantly and automatically brought in front of 
him.” For the sole purpose, let us add, of in- 
creasing production and, of course, profit. The 
welfare of the human being cooperating with 
the inanimate conveyor is not considered. 


Viewing the advantages of the system re- 
ferred to according to a purely technical stand- 
ard, Dr. Fabian refers to the following fac- 
tors as tending to increase output: 

“1, A considerable saving in labor as a result of the 


mechanical transport of objects which does away with 
internal transport work in the factory. 


“2. The shortening of the manufacturing process by 
the abolition of unproductive periods and the gradual 
draining of the workers resulting from the progressive 
increase of the speed at which the chain moves.” 

Not so long ago, contractors engaged in con- 
structing highways, canals, etc., would place 
the strongest available laborer at the head of 
a column with the intention he should set the 
pace for all other workers. This individual was 
paid a better wage, and woe to the poor fellow 
who could not keep up with him. This tactic 
could not be employed generally in factories 
formerly. The conveyor, however, is now the 
pacemaker in many industries, and the worker 


has no other alternative but to abide by its dic- 
tation, no matter what the speed. In conse- 
quence, it is claimed, there are numerous cases 
of nervous breakdown occurring among men 
whose every motion is timed by the conveyor. 


Contemporary Opinion 


Since the closing of the frontier American 
youth has been exploited, neglected, or frus- 
trated. It has been exploited first by child la- 
bor employers and second by schools. Without 
any consistent social or national point of view, 
the schools in general have regarded the youn- 
ger generation as an oyster. Parents, wishing 
to be relieved of responsibility, have neglected 
children under the sophistry that they were 
aiding them in self-development and the expres- 
sion of individuality. Youth without the leader- 
ship and direction it required or the knowledge 
and strength it needed became bored with a life 
devoid of plan or purpose. In the post-war days 
of prosperity and gin, it expressed its frustra- 
tion in drink and sexual promiscuity. Today it 
expresses its frustration in wandering on the 
road. 


Tomorrow American youth must be led. It 
must be led by men who know where they are 
going, where the country is going, and where 
they want you to go. 

THOMAS MINEHAN!) 


Dictatorship in America would be but the 
extension of methods already in use....An 
Antioch faculty member addressed a Kiwanis 
Club on a municipal power plant. The general 
manager of the utility system controlling that 
region criticized the president of Antioch for 
permitting a talk on that subject. The presi- 
dent remarked the speech was so conservative 
that the speaker was accused of being a utility 
employee. The utility manager replied sub- 
stantially as follows: 

“We object to any discussion. The subject of public 
ownership in our territory is a closed matter, and any 
least suggestion of encouragement to discuss it is an 
offense to us. We have fought for that territory and 
have won it, and are going to hold it by every means 
in our power. That is how business is done.” 

Samuel Insull praised compulsory military 
training. He said it made people obedient. The 
president of a national bankers’ association 
said recently that the proper solution for the 
banking situation is for certain private bank- 
ers to organize the entire banking system and 
to administer it as a private institution. The 
pattern of dictatorship is with us. 


Antioch Notes?) 
See and Girl Tramps of America. N. Y., 1934, 
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The writer recently assisted an Investigation 
Committee of the Brantford Trades and Labor 
Council in the preparation of a statement on 
labor conditions in this city for submission to 
the Parliamentary Committee on Mass Buying. 
In going through the material available, we had 
under our notice a pay envelope of one manu- 
facturing firm which gave the net amount 
earned as $6.10, the name of the female em- 
ployee, and 44 hours as the time worked. Then 
follows the following printed suggestion by one 
of our chartered banks: 

“The Long View Pays—Experience proves that it 
pays to look ahead and make provision for unknown 
future needs when one is able. Regular deposits in a 


Savings account soon accumulate. The money is always 
ready for use, and it never depreciates in value.” 


There is an implied, if unconscious, insult 
offered to the worker by the employing firm in 
this suggestion. It is to be hoped that the young 
woman did not spend her 14c an hour in lux- 
urious living, but, in some mysterious way, 
found it possible to ‘make provision for un- 
known future needs.” 

GEORGE KEEN 
in The Canadian Co-operator') 


Few co-operators in the United States ever 
hoped to see the day when the co-operative 
movement should attain to such a growth that 
big business would fear it. But that has already 
come to pass. The co-operative oil societies 
have become a source of concern to the profit 
oil business. The independent dealers first be- 
came excited. A year ago, when the Petroleum 
Code was formulated, a dealer said in Wash- 
ington: “These co-operatives in the States of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota have put out of busi- 
ness more than a hundred of my oil stations; 
they are destroying the petroleum industry.” 
Since that, the oil co-operatives have gone on 
from one success to another. They have beaten 
the oil people at every turn. They have gotten 
the restrictions removed from the code. They 
have a co-operator on the national petroleum 
committee. Decisions they sought have been 
made in their favor. And they continue to 
grow. Their business last year amounted to 
$35,000,000. And $5,000,000 were paid back 
in cash to their members as savings-returns. 
These amounts are not so much of a loss to big 
business as they are an index of what is coming. 


J. P. WARBASSE in Co-operation?) 


Unless we are to confiscate wealth, we must 
become realists about income taxes. It may sa- 
tisfy the spirit of revenge in the reformer to 
put up the income taxes to the prohibitive point, 
but it doesn’t bring in the money. And it is not 


1) June, p. 13-14. 
2) N. Y., July, p. 101. 
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a question of evasion. The Federal Government 
itself encourages and the Constitution permits 
tax-exempt securities. There is no constitu- 
tional way to tax the securities already issued 
by States and cities. 

The Public Works Administration is urging 
States and cities to borrow. And men of wealth 
are buying these tax-exempts and ignoring the 
uses that otherwise might have been made of 
their capital. Recovery used to come out of the 
boldness and courage of the entrepreneur. Cap- 
ital was furnished for new enterprises by those 
who hoped to gain large rewards. 

Today capital is not going into productive 
enterprises because the Federal Government by 
restrictive legislation and by an unsound fiscal 
policy, encouraging State and city spending, is 
absorbing the capital that should go into new 
enterprises. These public works projects are 
not self-liquidating. Most of them have a 30 per- 
cent dole furnished by the Federal Government. 


DAVID LAWRENCE 
in United States News?) 


‘A bloody mug’s game!’ I heard a weary 
stretcher-bearer say, as he threw himself down 
for a few moments’ rest about dusk on July 1, 
1916. In the wide social sense his words were 
absolutely right. Another little war or two 
with all the latest inventions of the slaughter- 
specialists, and our civilization, with all its 
hopes and plans, will soon enough be one with 
Nineveh and Tyre. 

Disarmament would not stop wars, though it 
would lessen their destructiveness at the begin- 
ning and give more chance to second thoughts. 
In any case, whatever arms a Government needs 
it can reasonably be left to manufacture for it- 
self. As for the private-armament-industry, it 
is an international chain-store whose head- 
quarters are in Hell. 

The great combines—Vickers of Britain,.. 
Schneider-Creusot of France, Skoda of Czecho- 
Slovakia, Bethlehem Steel (what a name to 
choose!) of U. S. A., Mitsui of Japan, Krupp 
of Germany—are forging again those numerous 
links and inter-connections which in pre-war 
days made them and their predecessors into one 
great ring for the exploiting of men’s worst 


passions. 
Rev. F. H. DRINKWATER?) 


The dreadnaught is just as much a symbol of 
the modern world as the Cathedral is of the 


Middle Ages. 
ARTHUR PENTY?*) 


1) Vol. II., No. 27, p. 16. 

2) In his book “Money and Social Justice.” London, 
1934, pp. 56-57. 

3) Post Industrialism, London 1922, p. 38-39. 


SOCIAL 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


A great Congress of Franciscan Tertiaries to 
commemorate the fiftieth Anniversary of Pope 
Leo XIII’s Encyclical “Auspicato” on the Third 
Order of St. Francis, was held at Florence. 

The Franciscan Monastery of Santa Croce was placed 


by the authorities at the disposal of the organizers of 
the Congress. 


Earlier in the year there was inaugurated at 
Johannesburg, Transvaal, a committee of Cath- 
olic laymen who are pledged to study Native af- 
fairs in their relation to the Catholic Church. 

The Federation of South Africa has now received 
from this committee an offer to supply lecturers on this 
very important subject to any body which may care to 
ask for them. Mr. T. Penman is the secretary, and he 
may be addressed care of the Bishop’s House, Kerk- 
street, Johannesburg. 


Rising above the pettiness of Nationalism 
and refusing to be influenced by propaganda, 
the Apostleship of the Sea decided to hold this 
year’s International Congress at Hamburg, 
under the chairmanship of Most Rev. Dr. Wil- 
helm Berning, Bishop of Osnabrueck, and Pres- 
ident of the German branch of the organization. 

The meeting, held from the 25th to the 27th of 
August, was worthy of its title, International Congress. 
The speakers on the program came from England, 
France, Holland, and, of course, Germany; addresses 
were delivered in various languages, and curious as it 
may seem, the representative of the Seaman’s Home at 
Genoa used English, and a Capuchin Father from Am- 
sterdam German. The Director of the C. B. was ex- 


tended an invitation to attend the Congress as the rep- 
resentative of the C. V. 


The important subject of women in industry 
was discussed by Mr. Roger Henderson, one of 
the speakers at the 31st Conference of the Cath- 
olic Truth Society of Ireland, conducted at Bel- 
fast late in June. 

He explained that the justification of the work of 
married women away from their homes in factories or 
workshops was only a justification per accidens. If Chris- 
tianity got the upper hand, the grounds of such justifi- 
cation would be removed and such work would be pro- 
hibited. The loss to children from the lack of a moth- 
er’s training, the loss to all the family of a well-ordered 
house, the loss to wife and mother of those surround- 
ings to which she of nature inclined, the loss to the 
husband because his main duty and responsibility were 
hidden in the wages of his wife, were the Christian ob- 
jections. The Christian argument for the return of the 
mother to the home was supremely beautiful and logical. 


The record of the past year, attained by the 
Catholic Truth Society, of London, is consid- 
ered “satisfactory in regard to both member- 
ship and sale of publications.” The sale of 
pamphlets was greater than that of 1932 by 
several thousand, reaching a total of 1,331,311 
pamphlets, while the sale of leaflets was up by 
no less than 36,400. The membership has in- 
creased by 385 and is now 12,631. 


REVIEW 


The annual report states that membership 
payments ‘‘can often be made only by continu- 
ous sacrifice.” Where American Catholics have 
accustomed themselves to believe “big dona- 
tions” essential to the success of worth while 
undertakings, the report of the C.T.S. remarks: 

“Small sums are set aside month by month and sent 
in as they are saved; a lapse owing to lack of work is 
made good from the first wages earned on reemploy- 
ment; and at times a subscription with the statement, 
‘I promised to become a member if I got work’ gives 
double pleasure in the Office. It is such a spirit that 
enables the Society to keep up its numbers.” , 

The boxtenders’ association, frequently mentioned by 
us as an important prerequisite for pamphlet sale in 
church-door racks, now numbers 1650 members. “The 
value of its work,” the report says, “has been attested 
again and again by people who have been helped by 
pamphlets bought at the church door, and the account 
of twenty-one years’ boxtending at Westminster Cathe- 
dral (London) recently published by the Society, shows 
the possibilities that lie before it.” 


USURY 


The pawn shop is the most prominent build- 
ing in most Chinese villages. In the province 
of Kwangtung alone, there are 1349 such insti- 
tutions, where the unfortunate people obtain 
loans at exorbitant rates of interest. The 
usurers are unmolested because they are a rich 
source of revenue for the Government. 

The Kwangtung Government levied 650,000 dollars 


‘from them last year, and expects 846,000 dollars this 


year. Usury in China ranks next to opium in its dis- 
astrous effects. Following the decrees of many Church 
Councils in the history of Chinese missions, prospective 
catechumens must be fully instructed on the Church’s 
attitude towards these two vices before being admitted 
to Baptism. 


LUXURY 


Thomas L. Williams, an eye cosmetics manu- 
facturer, told a divisional meeting of the Am- 
erican Cosmeticians Association that women 
will spend $2,000,000,000 in 1934 for cosmetics 
and beauty service. 

He said his figure represented $500,000,000 over the 
1933 beauty aid expenditures. He added that the in- 


dustry as a whole was already enjoying from 15 to 20 
percent more business than it was a year ago this time. 


A sermon, recently preached at Quebec by 
His Eminence, Rodriguez, Cardinal Villeneuve, 
denounced boxing bouts, dance marathons, and 
similar vulgar exhibitions. 

“We deplore boxing bouts,” he said, “and the spec- 
tacle of two men, of narrow outlook, perhaps unthink- 
ing In any case, sometimes simple and half-foolish, who, 
by a few blows, break jaws, cut off breathing, and are 
sent rolling on the ground. We stigmatize the carnal 
fights between human beings with naked bodies where 


padded blows are held to constitute the superiority of 
the winner.” 


CO-OPERATION 


It is quite doubtful whether there is any Sekar 
country in the world today where co-operation 
in different forms represents the same large 
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proportion of the home and foreign trade as is 
the case in Iceland. The following statements 
give an idea of the number of co-operative so- 
cieties at present operating in that island and 
their activities. 


Forty-one | General Purpose Societies. These, of 
course, provide all the requirements of their members 
and market their produce. One of them owns a marg- 
arine factory and bakery. Three have complete plants 
for handling dairy produce. 

Eleven Consumers’ Societies, solely established for 
home retail trade. One of these societies runs a bak- 
ery. 

Five societies solely for marketing farmers’ produce 
(three meat, etc., two dairy produce). Of these socie- 
ties one, the Slaturfjelag Sudurlands, Reykjavik, has a 
membership of about 1,700, owns up-to-date abattoirs 
and freezing plant, and also a small canning factory. 
This society has recently bought a mill for combing and 
spinning wool. There are, besides, 3 Building Societies 
and 8 Fishing and Curing Societies. 


Most of the general purpose societies, and practically . 


all the old-established ones, form the Icelandic Whole- 
sale (S.LS.), the largest business concern in Iceland. 
Through the S.I.S8. the societies purchase collectively 
all the varied requirements of their members and sell 
in the inland and foreign markets all their produce. Be- 
sides, the §8.I.S. owns and operates a woolen spinning 
and weaving mill (top-making and worsted spinning 
section now under erection), wool-pullery, soap works, 
scrapery for sausage casings, and a chicory mill. A 
characteristic feature of the activities of the S.LS. is 
the improved handling and grading of Iceland farm 
produce—meat, wool, and skins. In particular, the meat 
marketing has been revolutionized during the last few 
years. 


SUBSISTENCE HOMESTEADS 


The Pomona Grange of Portage County, Ohio, 
located southeast of the city of Cleveland, has 
registered an emphatic protest in Washington 
against the carrying out of a plan calling for 
the colonization in that county of 500 unem- 
ployed families from the nearby industrial cen- 
ters. 

Under the plan, emergency relief funds would be used 
to purchase allotments of agricultural lands for the un- 
employed and upon each tract of land a house costing 
approximately $4,000 would be built. ei 

The Pomona Grange denounces the plan as “visionary 
and impractical,” assuming the attitude that it would 
be unfair to settle within the confines of Portage county 
500 families from other counties who are now on the 
relief rolls. It is their contention that the burden of re- 
lief should remain where it originated. 


The suggestion, that idle men from the cities 
establish on farms homes where they would be 
able to produce much of their food, does not 
meet with the approval of the Sioux Falls (So. 
Dak.) Argus-Leader. The plan is called inter- 
esting in.theory, “but it doesn’t hold water upon 


analysis.” 

“The country,” the So. Dakota daily contends, “is not 
suffering from a shortage of farmers. We already have 
sufficient agriculturists to produce all the food and feed 
this nation can consume. An expansion in the number of 
farmers would serve only to aggravate the situation. 
Even though the subsistence farmers produced only 
what they consumed, a section of the farm market 
would be lost. Each pound of food that is produced in 


the United States, regardless of the place, must be con- 
piceted in the total production and the total consump- 
ion. 

“The real field for expansion in this country is to be 
found in the industrial field. The possible demand for 
industrial products has been barely touched. Many 
millions of workers could be absorbed in industry and 
put on jobs at full time if it were possible for all Amer- 
et to have as much industrial products as they 

esire. 


CANADA’S NEW DEAL 


Legislation enacted by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment during its last session provides for gov- 
ernment intervention in private business to an 
extent unprecedented in the Dominion. Bank- 
ers, manufacturers, and farmers are affected. 

In the mass of legislation, 5 developments are 
of first importance to business. Viewed as a 
whole, they emphasize the trend in Canada to- 
ward government direction of finance and busi- 
ness for the common good. In summary, there 
1s: . 

1. Provision for the setting up of a central bank—the 
Bank of Canada—to have exclusive charge of currency 
exchange, and to exercise some influence over internal 
credit; 

2. A law limiting rates of interest which can be 
charged by banks and loan companies; 

8. Legislation to bring about an adjustment of farm 
indebtedness in all Canada through special courts and 
receiverships, and to provide financial assistance from 
the government to assist farmers in meeting their ad- 
justed indebtedness; 

4. A law reducing the gold cover (from 40% to 25%), 
and involving the immediate issue of $50,000,000 in new 
money, mainly for the financing of a $40,000,000 pro- 
gram of federal public works; and 

5. Legislation providing for control, through govern- 
mental agencies, of the marketing of the majority of 
the natural products of the country, involving deter- 
mination of the time and place of marketing, quantities 
and qualities to be marketed, and the equalization 
among producers of returns from products sold under 
this control, including compensation for proaucers ad- 
versely affected. 


LOSS OF FOREIGN MARKETS 


Unlike most other important American in- - 
dustries, farming has been dependent on for- 
eign buyers to take a sizeable portion of its pro- 
duction. One of the principal reasons for the 
farm problem in its aggravated form has been 
the loss of much of this foreign market, with 
the goods that formerly went abroad now fall- 
ing back on the domestic markets. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics has 
established the fact that in May exports of farm 
products from this country were the lowest in 20 
years. The volume was only half that of pre- 
war years. It was a new low for the depression. 

The reason for this shrinkage in sales was found in 
a sharp decline in the exvorts of cotton. The May ship- 
ments totalled 299,000 bales, compared with 628,000 in 
May, 1933. Japan, the United Kingdom and Germany 


all took less. : ; 

What part the higher American prices and the cur- 
tailment of production in the United States had in this 
situation is not explained. Officials point out, however, 
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that there are about 10,000,000 bales of old-crop cotton 
still unsold, compared with normal supplies at this time 
of about half that amount. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 


Iowa’s old age pension law, passed in 1934 by 
the state Legislature, will start functioning No- 
vember 1. At a cost estimated at $1,000,000 an- 
nually, the pension system will provide $25 a 
month to all persons over 65 years of age who 
have an income less than $1 a day. 

To provide the funds necessary for the first payments, 
a head tax of $1 has been levied against persons of both 
sexes more than 21 years old. After January 1, 1935, 
this tax will be $2 annually. ; 

Approximately 6,000 Iowans, it is estimated, are elig- 
ible for pensions. Eligibility requirements include ten 
years residence in the State, during which the appli- 
cant must not have been away for periods longer than 
18 months. ; : 

Persons receiving pensions must report their holdings 
of property to the State. Aid granted becomes a lien 
against it. 


CONSUMPTION OF LIQUOR 


The repeal of prohibition has upset a good 
many calculations, including those regarding 
the revenue to be derived from it. It was usu- 
ally assumed that the appetite of the American 
public for spiritous liquors had increased dur- 
ing prohibition. The actual consumption for all 
1934, based on first half-year figures, is com- 
puted at 65 million gallons, or three quarts per 
capita for the 89 million persons living in ‘‘wet”’ 
areas. In pre-war years it was about six quarts 
per capita. 

Alternative deductions seem possible—either that the 
consuming habits of the American people were pro- 
foundly changed by the experiment with prohibition, or 
that a great part of the liquor currently consumed is 
illicit and untaxed. The taxes are so high as to make 


bootlegging still quite a profitable industry, and the 
latter alternative is at least probable. 


PROGRESSIVISM 


Commenting on a statement published in a 
previous issue of the New Statesman and Na- 
tion (London) : ‘Where such subjects as abor- 
tion or birth control are concerned, Labor is 
sometimes as obscurantist as Conservatism it- 
self,” a Mrs. Lossignol calls attention to the fol- 
lowing resolution passed by the Co-operative 
women at their Annual Congress at Hartlepool 
in June: 


“In view of the persistently high death-rate and the 
evils arising from the illegal practice of abortion, this 
Congress calls upon the Government to revise the abor- 
tion laws of 1871 by bringing them into harmony with 
modern conditions and ideas, thereby making of abor- 
tion a legal operation that can be carried out under the 
same conditions as any other surgical operation.” 

“Such progressive action shows,” this woman thinks, 
“that there is at least ‘a stirring of the waters’ in the 
class from which labor is largely drawn.” It is sig- 
nificant that of 1,360 delegates representing 74,000 
women only twenty are said to have been “dissentients.” 


MISDIRECTED ECONOMIC EFFORTS 


Advertising in Canadian newspapers, which 
has shown an upward trend since October, 1933, 
continued to advance during the month of May, 
the Canadian Government Information Bureau 
reported on July 31. Montreal dailies registered 
an increase of 9 percent, or 242,396 additional 
lines compared with May, 1933. Toronto dailies 
increased their lineage by 545,258 lines, or 15.8 
percent, for the same period. Canadian general 
magazines recorded an increase for the period 
January to June of 16.5 percent. 


Advertising accounted for $49,666,245 of the total 
revenue of $101,492,333 of the Canadian printing trade 
during the year 1932. The gross advertising revenue of 
daily newspapers was $25,711,061; of weekly newspap- 
ers $3,870,440; and of magazines $2,477,744. All other 
printed advertising matter amounted to $17,607,000. 


UTILITIES PROPAGANDA 


Evidence purporting to show the West Texas 
Utilities Co., an Insull unit, spent $168,514 and 
used propaganda and political connections in 
efforts to acquire municipal plants in West 
Texas and New Mexico from 1928 to 1930 was 
given the Federal Trade Commission recently 
by Carl H. Depue, an examiner. 

Depue said the efforts were successful at Texline and 
Stratford, Tex., and unsuccessful at Clayton, N. M.; 
Vernon and Brady, Tex. The amount he said had been 
spent was: Clayton, $4,299; Vernon, $3,592; Brady, 
$5,018; Texline, $47,607; Stratford, $108,003. 

He placed in the record extracts from correspondence 
which he said pertained to the company’s various nego- 
tiations in which the term “propaganda” appeared, and 
reference was made to political influence. 


SEGREGATION 


The wisdom of the Spanish government, as 
evidenced in the prohibition that no Spaniards, 
other than Missionaries, were permitted in 
mission villages during colonial times in the 
Indies, is attested by a recent event of impor- 
tance in Australian mission history. 

According to a Fides report, the Archbishop of Syd- 
ney, the Most Rev. Dr. M. Kelly, laid the foundation 
stone of a convent on Palm Island, which is reserved 
exclusively as a settlement for Aborigines. This settle- 
ment, which lies off the coast of North Queensland, is 
one of a series established by the Queensland State 
Government in an effort to save the native race from 
extinction; for since the days when their hunting 
grounds became settled by European immigrants, they 


have been a dying race. Several hundred of Aborigines 
were placed on Palm Island. 


THE GRANGE 


It is said that one of the candidates for its 
highest degree, when the National Grange holds 
its annual convention in Hartford, Conn., next 
November, may be Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
The President received the degree at Rochester, 
Ne Vo ene oou. 

The Grange, “a nation-wide fraternity of the farmer 
and his family,” was, according to Professor Buck, 


founded by Masons and its ritual is largel tt 
after that of the Lodge. gely patterned 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


A Hitherto Unknown Letter by 
Ven. John N. Neumann 
i 


July 12th I arrived at Buffalo, where Father 
Pax, the pastor, received me with open arms.?%) 
His joy was all the greater since, without di- 
vine assistance, he could hardly have borne the 
burden of the ministry any longer alone, owing 
to the constant increase in the number of 
Germans. 

The Germans here had begun to erect churches 
at points varying in distance from Buffalo. To 
the North, a log church at Northbush, a stone 
building at Williamsville,2°) and another log 
church on the Cayuga Creek. To the South, 
at Eden, a frame church had been begun some 
time ago, but it was left unfinished; it is still in 
that condition, as are the three others, and will 
not be completed for a long time. I had been 
permitted to choose between remaining in Buf- 
falo with Mr. Pax, and going either to the 
South or the North. But in Buffalo Mr. Pax 
frequently lacked even the necessities of life. 
On his advice, therefore, and also because 
wandering about appeared to me to be more ap- 
propriate for a priest ordained ad titulum mis- 
sionis americanae,®?®) I went to Williamsville 
(7 miles from Buffalo), which place, situated 
between the other two parishes, seemed to me 
best suited for a permanent residence. The en- 
tire territory under my care numbers approxi- 
mately 400 Catholic families, of whom about 
300 are Germans, the rest being French and 
Irish, with some few Scotch. 

The cure of souls in the country districts here 
is fraught with much painful labor. Most of 
the Germans, the majority of whom arrived 
from two to five years ago, are oppressed by 
debts. They live in miserable log cabins in the 
midst of the forests, often many miles apart 
from each other. There are only 4 Catholic 
families in Williamsville, which is considered a 
village, but my mission district extends 12 to 
15 miles beyond its limits. In the spring and 
fall we have the bottomless swamps, in the 
summer the mosquitoes, in the winter the deep 
snow to contend with—obstacles which sorely 
tax even youthful, overzealous energy. 

Living here, I am frequently in greatest pov- 
erty and want. The three congregations, it is 
true, promised me $400 a year; but almost a 
year has passed and I have received scarcely 


28) Alexander Pax, native of Lorraine; b. 1799, d. 
1874; ord. 1825, arrived in Buffalo in 18385; labored 
there strenuously till 1843, when he returned, disap- 
pointed, to his native country. 

29) When Neumann arrived the walls had been erect- 
ed. Although the building was only partly finished, Fr. 
Neumann conducted services in the structure. 

30) Ordained under the title of missioner, a provision 
made by Canon Law in the case of candidates for the 
secular clergy who wished to enter foreign mission 
fields. 


one-third of that amount. Shortage of money 
and provisions is more general since I came to 
America, than it has ever been, to my knowl- 
edge, in my native country. Many of the Ger- 
mans are forced to eat bran-bread, and often 
even that is lacking. And all this is the result 
of a general monopoly of food supplies obtain- 
ing throughout the United States and the great 
number of bankruptcies, which are entered into 
here with greater ease and unscrupulousness 
than probably in any other country.?*) 

However, the present distress produces good 
fruits also. While the Germans are on their 
way to America, the land of liberty, they dream 
of nothing but mountains of gold, or at least 
of silver; only a few carry religion and moral- 
ity along with them. If in the course of time 
they chance to acquire wealth, they imitate the 
infidel Americans, who prefer to rack their 
brain over the election of a President or Gov- 
ernor rather than ponder the thought whether 
or not there is a master of this universe so 
great as the God of the Christians, and wheth- 
er He should be adored according to the man- 
ner of the Unitarians or of the Quakers. May 
God have merey on this infidel and obstinate 
people! 

The books presented to me?) have been put 
into circulation through the entire district. 
There is far greater need here in America of 
religious books and others of an edifying nature 
than in Europe; for many who are fond of 
reading avidly seize upon heretical Bibles and 
mendacious pamphlets with which the Bible 
and Tract Societies flood all America. More- 
over, the majority of the Catholic people are 
obliged to content themselves with private de- 
votions on Sundays and holydays. Encouraged 
by the love and solicitude with which you have 
always heartened the Germans in America, I 
venture most humbly to petition you to forward 
to us as soon as possible a large quantity of 
German or French edifying literature, prayer- 
books and lives of the Saints. There is a con- 
stant demand for mission-prayer-books con- 
taining the Latin Vespers, as well as for Ger- 
man hymn-books. 

This very month I shall journey to Kingston 
in Upper Canada to visit the Reverend Bishop, 
for in the interior of this British Province there 
are Indians in large numbers. It will be easier 
on British soil to establish a house for the mis- 
sionaries, who are yet to come**) to labor 


31) This statement of the effects of the “depression” 
of 1837 and of concomitant conditions is particularly 
pertinent at the present. 

32) A gift from Dr. Raess, tendered Neumann when 
he passed through Strassburg. Berger, p. 133. . 

33) Rev. Herman Dichtl, Neumann’s clerical friend, 
as a reader of the Katholik, had come into contact with 
Dr. Raess, who printed a contribution from his pen: 
“Brief eines béhmischen Geistlichen an einen Geist- 
lichen am Rhein,’ dealing with Bohemian priests en- 
tering the mission field in the U. S. (Katholik, 1835, 
Vol. 55, pp. XVIII-XX). In May 1835 he announced a 
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among the Indians, than here; for the English 
Government appears to be very active in such 
matters and quite unselfish. If any of my 
friends in B.3+) should desire to come here in 
the course of the year they will find a wide field 
and much to do in this territory. 

Awaiting an early and favorable reply, and 
commending myself to your prayers, I am, etc. 
* * * 

Unfortunately we have no knowledge of a 
possible reply to this letter. Perhaps the an- 
swer, if there was one, was lost. Oddly enough 
Neumann observes in his letter of September 26, 
1839, addressed to his parents, that he had not 
received a single letter since his departure from 


home.?*>) 
GEO. TIMPE, P.S.M. 


Letters of Father Franz Pierz, 
Pioneer Missioner 
VIII. 


Here about the Lake there is an abundance 
of iron, steel and copper ore; even clear copper 
juts out of rifts in the rocks. I found but few 
traces of silver ore, and these mixed with other 
ingedients. Some years ago a Frenchman 
worked a silver mine here with great profit. 
However the turbulent waves of the Lake 
forced him to abandon the undertaking. 

With the aid of my ever eager fancy I dis- 
covered three remarkable oddities of nature in 
this world of rocks. Against a marvelous wall 
of marble I found a beautiful cross, formed by 
nature, 6 feet below the surface, in water as 
clear as crystal; it is of white marble against 
a black background, both polished by the churn- 
ing of the waves; the length is 12 feet, the 
breadth 6, while the beams are approximately 
114 feet wide, the formation being marvelously 
accurate.°) 

In another place I discovered a white 
enamel-like inset, against a black rock wall, 
representing very plainly a sorrowing knight, 
leaning against the wall. At the mouth of Mi- 
chipicaton Bay, which has a length of some 15 
hours and a width of 10,6) there is a small is- 


proposal he cherished, to establish an American Mis- 
sion Seminary in Europe (Berger, p. 87). The plan 
was favored by Dr. Raess. In his letter to Dichtl of 
June 4, 1837, Neumann refers to it at some length, de- 
claring in part: “Our contemplated institution, estab- 


lishment of which will, I trust, not be long delayed, © 
might also be of great service to the German settlers” 


(Berger, p. 202). Although Neumann occupied himself 
with this plan as late as 1841, the particular contem- 
plated undertaking was never realized, as were other 
related plans in Europe and America. 

34) Budweis. 

35) Berger, p. 173. 

5) Pierz has “Klafter”, fathom, or 6 feet. Klafter is 


ae well known as a wood measure, approximating our 
cord. 


6) By sailboat. 


Eo i 


land of rock, the stone peak of which represents 
a man seated, whose entire head is so naturally 
formed that the Indians assert the figure had 
once been a man, who had been punished by the 
Great Spirit by being converted into stone. 
A painter could find here the most striking 
scenes for his brush. 

I truly derived great pleasure and delightful 
pastime on my long journey from contemplat- 
ing such marvels of nature, fashioned by the 
Almighty Creator; but I was also annoyed by 
many plaguing insects and by accidents due to 
climatic conditions. Last year I wrote you that 
mosquitoes are a general plague in America, 
and that their poisonous sting causes excessive 
itching pains and swellings, and sometimes 
brings death to man and beast. On the first day 
of my journey I saw an Indian near Sault who 
had killed two reindeer?) in the water; tor- 
tured by the bothersome mosquitoes the ani- 
mals had sought relief in the Lake, where the 
hunter stole upon them and killed them. To 
protect myself against these troublesome guests 
I must constantly wear a veil; otherwise I 
would have sizable horns on my forehead in a 
short time. Along the entire shore of Lake 
Superior, however, there is another, far more 
vicious variety of small winged pests; I enclose 
a dozen in this letter for your inspection. 
When, arriving at the beautiful Bay De gnos 
cap®) and stepping on land the first night to 
make camp, I was overjoyed to meet the sole 
occupant of the neighborhood, an aged Indian 
whom I had baptized last year at the Sault, and 
consequently forgot to lower and fasten my 
veil; immediately I had two gnat stings on my 
ears and two on my hands. The next day the 
ears had swollen to the thickness of fists, and 
the hands and forearms were greatly enlarged 
as far as the elbows; about the puncture a sur- 
face as large as a penny’) was an angry red, 
showing a white pimple; the sting burned at 
first like the touch of nettle; this sensation was 
followed by a throbbing pain and swelling, 
which disappeared from the ears after three 
days, but left the hands, which I could not re- 
frain from scratching because of the itching, 
only after a week. You Europeans know noth- 
ing of this most disagreeable pest. The In- 
dians protect themselves against the bites of 
mosquitoes and gnats by rubbing fish oil over 
all exposed portions of their bodies. The Eng- 
lish call these little gnats sand flies, the French 
mosquitoes de sabre. 


During the last night in camp, 20 miles from 
Michipicaton, lying on hard rock (for there was 
neither sandy beach nor even a hand’s breath 
of soft earth in sight), we were molested by 
another local plague. An entire regiment of 


7) Undoubtedly moose; the reindeer is not indigenous 
to our country. 

8) Probably Bay de gros cap; Great Cape Bay. 

9) P. has “Kreuzer”, about the size of a penny. 
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black forest rats,1°) as large as cats, came into 
camp and ate not only our food but did great 
damage to our shoes and clothing, and even 
carried away smaller articles, such as socks, 
kerchiefs, etc. Since, lying on the hard stony 
ground, I was sleepless, I chased these unin- 
vited guests away from me several times and, 
believing I had escaped without damage, 
laughed heartily (in the morning) over the 
ludicrous misfortune of all my traveling com- 
panions. But when one of the sailors:showed 
me my cassock, a full eight inches of which had 
been gnawed away at the bottom, I was forced 
to join the chorus of complaint against the ac- 
cursed rascals. Fortunately, Providence sent 
us a favorable wind, so that, while sailing, we 
all found time to mend our clothes, my boat 
thus being changed into a tailor shop. Seeing 
each other thus occupied we soon indulged in 
a great deal of laughter. Probably our morn- 
ing prayer was none too devout that morning. 
My sailors immediately called this place, hith- 
erto unnamed, Capament des rat—Rat Camp. 

Although it was the middle of June, the tem- 
perature in that neighborhood was still so cool 
that I was obliged to keep myself constantly 
wrapped in my mantle. There remained a 
great deal of ice to be seen along the rock shore. 
Nevertheless, and in spite of all precautions, 
the sun has burned my skin so brown that I 
have come much closer to resembling the black- 
brown savages. If a European exposes him- 
self freely to the sun here even in spring, he 
will be afflicted by a painful sunburn; the face 
will swell and become inflamed, and later the 
skin will peel off. I was Americanized once in 
this fashion, while in Lacroix. 

These and several other similar disagreeable 
circumstances; then, too, the expense of equip- 
ment for travel and maintenance of the sailors, 
as well as the danger to life in storms on the 
Lake, render mission-journeys extremely diffi- 
cult. We cannot travel by land. All of these 
difficulties must be overcome by the patience of 
the missioner if he is to harvest consoling 
fruits. The kingdom of God suffers violence. 

This, briefly, my dear friend, is the content 
of my travel-notes, as far as temporal matters 
are concerned; you may learn something of the 
spiritual results of my last journey from the 
Mission Report I have forwarded to the Rev- 
erend Canon Pauscheg. I regret very much, 
dear friend, being obliged to confess that I 
failed to collect anything at all for you on my 
last trip; however, outside of the confounded 
mosquitoes and gnats I wrote of, I discovered 
no remarkable insects, I found no snails and 
no shells whatsoever in that section. Thus far 
I have probably done very little for you, by way 
of complying with your special request. On 
the other hand, the little presents you for- 
warded have been very well placed, to my own 


10) Pack rats. 


great pleasure; for wherever I baptize, the peo- 
ple expect the missioner to offer them gifts for 
adults and children alike. Recently, when I 
baptized a large number of pagans at Michipi- 
caton and Okwanikisinong I received, in addi- 
tion to other indescribable joys, the sweet con- 
solation of pleasing all the savages before my 
departure with gifts which they appreciated. 
These poor people, remote from civilization, 
possess nothing whatsoever except their bark 
tents, a pot for cooking and a pot-hook, a gun 
or bow and arrows, and a fish-hook or two. 
Their only food is fish and game, and often 
these are lacking. The men cover themselves 
with only a blanket, wear no trousers, no foot- 
or head-covering; the women, however, are 
very modestly dressed in black linen or other 
coarse cloth, while the children generally run 
about half-naked. I praise Divine Providence 
for having aided me to obtain, through a bene- 
factor who desires to remain unnamed and 
through Canon Pauscheg, suitable gifts for In- 
dian children. A goodly portion of these gifts 
have been used to cover the nakedness of many. 
I had cherished the wish, my dear friend, that 
you and that nobleminded benefactor of the 
Missions might have been present to witness 
with what sweetly childlike joy and what sin- 
cere gratitude these kind gifts were received; 
you would surely have shed tears of happiness. 
Let me thank you most joyfully and ask God to 
bless you a thousandfold for the good you have 
done for my poor children, now reborn in 
Christ. 

Next week I intend to visit Fr. Baraga and 
possibly to travel further, if God in His mercy 
should hold similar days of joyful conquest for 
His kingdom in store for me. All ye friends of 
the Missions, pray for me, that I may continue 
to enjoy the same good health and the blessing 
of God as in the past. I shall report all results 
of my Mission endeavors to you, my dear coun- 
trymen and unforgetable friends. 

(To be continued) 


There is a reference to the Boys’ Orphanage 
in St. Paul’s parish, Reading, Pennsylvania, 
spoken of in these columns recently, in Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Fink’s “Old Jesuit Trails in Penn’s 
Forest”’. 

Enumerating the outstanding accomplishments of the 
late Msgr. George Bornemann, the author declares he 
had founded St. Joseph’s Hospital, Reading, as a result 
of the epidemic of 1872, and had erected St. Catharine’s 
Orphanage for Girls and St. Paul’s Orphanage for 


Boys.!) 

It was this institution we referred to. Curi- 
ously, the Orphanage for Girls Msgr. Fink 
mentions is not mentioned in the Souvenir con- 
taining the information regarding the institu- 
tion for boys quoted by us. 


1) Loe. cit. N. Y. 19388, p. 118. 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


President, John Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First Vice President, Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 

Second Vice-President, Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, Il. 

Third Vice-President, Joseph T. Otto, Rochester, N. Y. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 

Marshal, J. Stickler, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis., John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore, Md.; A. G. Maron, M.D., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and five mem- 
bers-at-large. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, Ill.; Willibald 
Eibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the principal 
supporters and promoters and whose form varies according to 
the special needs of each nation, and the particular circwm- 
stances of each country, constitute what is generally known by 
a distinctive and surely a very noble name: Catholic Action 
or Action of Catholics. Pius X. 


Restoration of the Family, Theme 
of Impressive C. V. Congress 


Catholic Action Meeting at Rochester 
Rich in Instructive Events 


It has been said, by friends of the greater 
Central Verein of men, women and young men, 
who do not attend the annual conventions, that 
it must be difficult to conduct annually gather- 
ings such as those held by the C. V., lacking the 
background of the insurance feature, which 
looms so large in many Catholic organizations. 

The Central Verein, they say, has little “busi- 
ness” to transact; like its State Branches, it is 
a good-will federation of societies devoted to an 
ideal, Catholic Action. How can these conven- 


tions hold the attention of the members year 
after year? 


Devoted to Catholic Action in Principle 
and Practice 


The answer is simple: Precisely because the 


men and women in the Central Verein are con- 
cerned with a common, great ideal, which they 


see advanced at the annual convention, are they 
interested in these gatherings. And because the 
C. V. is not held together by “business” matters 
in the strict sense of the word, it can concen- 
trate all the more wholeheartedly upon Catholic 
Action in all of its various aspects. “Man, Cre- 
ated in the Image and Likeness of God, and So- 
ciety, a Social Problem’; “Men of Good Will, 
Prepare for Catholic Action!’’; “The Restora- 
tion of the Family’”—the mottos of three recent 
conventions—indicate how this may be accom- 
plished, and how it is accomplished, for the 
benefit of delegates and members, and, indi- 
rectly, perhaps of a wider Catholic public. At 
any rate, each annual convention is a distinct 
event, and even an occasional cynical partici- 
pant would fail to hear the complaint of mon- 
otony raised. Faces are old and new; methods 
of procedure never vary greatly; but each year 
the great treasure-trove of Catholic doctrines 
is drawn on for remedies to be applied to old 
yet ever new problems. And both these and the 
principles are interpreted in a manner that the 
man in the street may grasp the application. 
Thus they are made to produce an increase of 
admiration and love on the part of all for the 
Church to whom, as they learn anew, mankind 
may at all times hopefully turn for assistance 
and guidance in its distressed condition. 


For the Restoration of the Family 


The Rochester Congress—conducted Aug. 
18-22—-was no exception in these respects. In- 
terested delegates failed to experience a dull 
moment. Rev. John G. Behr, C.SS.R., Balti- 
more, opened the instructive and heartening 
features of the convention with the sermon on 
Restoration of the Family an Object of Catholic 
Action, delivered during the High Mass, at 
which His Excellency Archbishop Edward G. 
Mooney, Bishop of Rochester, pontificated. The 
“Remarks by the Archbishop”, anticipated on 
the program of the general mass meeting, were 
a stirring, classic appeal for a return to the con- 
cept of “Education as a Community Project’. 
Particularly timely now that the schools are in 
distress, and their friends seeking aid from all 
possible sources. On the same occasion, the V. 
Rev. Dr. A. J. Muench, President of St. Francis 
Seminary, discoursed on the “‘Restoration of the 
Family”, pointing out directives for the attain- 
ment of this end, while the Rev. H. J. Lauden- 
bach, of Buffalo, treated the related, pressing 
questions of ‘The Family, the Church and Eu- 
genics”’. 

The education and instruction of the delegates at- 
tending C. V. conventions does not cease with the mass 
meeting. The Committee on Resolutions continues and 
develops the program of “adult education” in sessions 
long and brief, calm and stormy, at meetings of the gen- 
eral body and of numerous committees and sub-com- 
mittees. Seriousness of purpose and sheer indefatig- 
able application to the tasks to be performed, are out- 


standing characteristics of the vast majority of dele- 
gates. That some of the work is done after midnight, 
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im a convention absolutely barren, during its course, of 
recreational features, is a matter of fact. 


This | would be impossible without true devotion to 
Catholic Action, serious concern for the issues at stake. 
At Rochester the Resolution on strikes and lockouts was 
pending in the general committee at 11:10 P. M. on the 
night preceding adjournment at noon the following day. 
The delegates had sat until 11:30 the previous night 
through a Credit Union Conference, and had attended 
the 8 o’clock high mass that morning. The resolution 
was at last referred to a subcommittee of three, again 
to the general committee, and finally to the convention. 
Truly, a group of specialists could not devote more 
wholehearted, concentrated attention to their particular 
hobby.’ But then, the Central Verein, and especially the 
Resolutions Committee of its conventions, guided for a 
number of years by the V. Rev. Dr. A. J. Muench, takes 
Catholic Action as seriously as specialists do their par- 
ticular study. Similarly, the priests and women who 
formulate the resolutions of the National Catholic 
Women’s Union, apply themselves most intensively to 
the work in hand, with the result that their declarations 
constitute an unequivocal credo and volo—a profession 
of belief and determination to maintain the Catholic 
position on the questions at issue. 


But the educational features of the convention at 
Rochester have so far merely been touched. The Mes- 
sages of Presidents Mr. John Eibeck and Mrs. Sophia 
Wavering are replete with facts pertaining to the or- 
ganizations and their endeavors, and with recommen- 
dations for Catholic Activity. Mr. Eibeck, moreover, 
had, at the banquet on the evening of the 18th, with 
commendable frankness treated of losses and gains in 
the Central Verein, and, having diagnosed our weak- 
ness, offered suggestions for recovery. Moreover, with- 
in the scope of the theme of the convention, Rev. Fr. 
Joseph H. Gefell, S.T.D., pastor of Holy Trinity parish, 
Rochester, at a business session lucidly pictured the la- 
bors of the Trinitarian Sisters assisting him in the cure 
of souls and the material welfare of those of his parish- 
ioners in need of aid, spiritual or otherwise. It is large- 
ly to preservation and rehabilitation of the family that 
their work is directed. During one of the meetings of 
the women Father Gefell repeated his address, and was 
in turn followed by Rev. Joseph Schagemann, C.SS.R., 
speaking on the Maternity Guild, designed as a safe- 
guard and fostering agency for marriage and the fam- 
ily. This subject was presented also at the women’s 
mass meeting, on Tuesday evening, by Rey. Chas. E. 
Keyser, Milwaukee, representing the Protector of the 
Women’s Union, His Excellency the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Samuel A. Stritch. Efforts for family rehabili- 
tation were cited by Mrs. Mary Filser-Lohr, Vice- 
President of the N. C. W. U., in her address on The 
True Spirit of the Union. The Boy Problem, a phase 
of the Family problem, was ably presented at a session 
of the C. V. by Rev. Francis J. Lane, Chaplain of the 
State Reformatory, Elmira, N. Y., who is well quali- 
fied to speak of the influence of the home and the family 
upon youthful delinquency. 


Youth Problem and Youth Movement 


Closely related to the family, and of supreme interest 
to the Central Verein, is the organization of youth. This 
problem was the subject of a conference conducted Sun- 
day evening, with the Rev. Rudolph Schuler, Krakow, 
Mo., experienced in the youth movement in our federa- 
tion, as lecturer and director of discussion. A most 
auspicious gathering, well attended, and fruitful of 
helpful suggestions. But not content with this general, 
open meeting, the C. V. again demanded attention be 
centered upon the Youth Movement, discussed during 
a business session by the Rev. George G. Vogt, of St. 
Andrew’s Preparatory Seminary of Rochester. 

Still further, the Committee on Catholic Action of- 
fered definite recommendations to the convention re- 
specting organization of the Youth Movement within 
the Societies, the District Leagues and State Branches. 


Multiplicity of Issues Treated 


Is there need for further argument, supporting the 
contention that the conventions of the C. V. are replete 
with alert discussions of vital topics commanding, and, 
by the emphasis laid upon them, compelling the atten- 
tion of all delegates? If the question still persisted, 
one need but refer to the multiplicity and timeliness of 
the resolutions, dealing as they do with Strikes and 
Lockouts; Sterilization, Birth Control and Eugenics; 
Education a Community Project; the Child Labor 
Amendment; the Campaign for Decency; Group Hospi- 
talization; Raiding the Federal Treasury; Credit 
Unions; Radio Control; the Canonization of St. John 
Bosco; the Cause of Father Kolping; Fraternal and 
Benevolent Societies; Promotion of Membership, and 
others. Who offers much, will offer something at least | 
to a few. According to this principle, the participants 
in our conventions find a table richly provided, or, 
rather, to select a more appropriate picture, a great 
variety of tasks to which to apply their interest and 
their individual talents. And to harness these is a great 
function of Catholic Action. 


The summary is not yet complete. For those particu- 
larly interested in the actual operation of C. V. branches 
there was an ample repast of reports by representatives 
of the men’s and the women’s organizations, evidencing 
long and patiently sustained endeavors in mutual aid 
and charity, and the fostering of the spirit of religion. 
Then, too, there was the Monday evening session, at- 
tended by men and women, many of whom remained 
until 11:30. The meeting was devoted to the address 
of the Director of the Central Bureau on the efforts 
and services of our institution and a lecture by Mr. B. 
Barhorst, of St. Louis, on the Parish Credit Union. The 
discussion of this subject was animated and protracted. 
Perhaps more convincingly than any other event of the 
convention (unless we except the sessions of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions) this discussion demonstrated 
that, with all its insistence on ethics and Catholic prin- 
ciples in general, the Central Verein stands with both 
feet firmly on the ground and its head, not above the 
clouds, but precisely where it can observe, realize and 
weigh the concrete problems affecting the people of to- 
day, and likewise the measures intended for their so- 
lution. 


Proof of Charity 


The sessions of the Women’s Union, to which refer- 
ence has been made, parallel the meetings of the men. 
The resolutions, for instance, on The Home and the 
School; Woman and the Liturgy; Social Renewal, and 
several others, are distinct contributions to the general 
effort to arouse Catholic women to Catholic Action. 
Then, too, the Missions and Charity Aid Exhibition—in 
Rochester the displayed results of the application of 
members to this noble charity filled two spacious par- 
lors—is a convincing argument for the compelling ap- 
peal exerted upon women by the demonstrated oppor- 
tunities to aid, especially by their needlecraft, mission 
priests and sisters and the needy in the missions, medi- 
cal missions, and the neglected poor in the cities, for 
whom many gifts in kind, typified by the samples on dis- 
play, are intended. If the National Catholic Women’s 
Union needed an apologia—and it does not—the proofs, 
offered by the annual convention, of the devotion of its 
members to instruction in Catholic Action, the pursuit 
of the activities it requires and suggests, and the cause 
of the Missions and charity would provide a more than 
adequate explanation. Examples teach: the Exhibitions 
arranged during the past seven years have won for the 
Union many well-wishers, and, from the ranks of the 
members, many active co-workers. 


Flashes of a panorama, no more! But these 
flashes should convince even the skeptic that 
the Central Verein of men and women in con- 
vention foregathered at Rochester is at least as 
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truly zealous for the promotion of Catholic Ac- 
tion in these distressing days as it ever was 1n 
more prosperous and pleasant times. Young 
and old left Rochester, convinced they had co- 
operated in efforts directed at the reformation 
and reconstruction of society, and more particu- 
larly in endeavors intended to foster Restora- 
tion of the Family. 


Resolutions 


Adopted by the 
79th General Convention, C. C. V. of A., 
_. Conducted at Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 17-22, 1934 


Our Holy Father 


The Catholic Central Verein of America, assembled 
at Rochester, N. Y., for the 79th annual convention, re- 
news its profession of unswerving love, loyalty and de- 
votion to our spiritual leader, His Holiness Pope Pius 
XI., whose pronouncements, because he is the Vicar of 
Christ on earth, are of the greatest concern for the tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare of his children and of the 
nations of the earth. 

Who is more interested in and solicitous of the social 
and economic betterment of the entire human family, 
irrespective of race, color or creed, than he, the Vicar 
of Christ, the spiritual father of the world? 

In a world full of sin and vice, ignorance, doubt and 
error, and wanting in charity and social justice, the 
Pope, as supreme teacher and leader, has enlightened 
men’s minds by his timely Encyclicals and disposed their 
hearts and moved their wills by the convincing logic of 
his arguments, based as they are upon the immutable 
oe of God contained in the natural and revealed 

aw. 

Our present Holy Father has courageously assumed 
and nobly fulfilled the obligations of the Vice Gerent of 
Christ as teacher and leader, for in his various Encyc- 
licals he has demonstrated his spiritual leadership in a 
world reeking with atheism and threatened by Com- 
munism. 

He set the world right on education in his timely En- 
cyclical “On the Christian Education of Youth,” than 
which there is no clearer document guiding parents, the 
Church and the State with respect to their rights and 
duties regarding the education of youth. He enunciated 
truths, expounded principles, dissipated ignorance, re- 
moved doubts and confounded errors pertaining to true 
education. The Christian education of youth was ex- 
plained, defended and vindicated at a time when it was 
seriously threatened by manifold errors and fads. 

The purpose of his notable Encyclicals is the recon- 
struction of a shattered world. In no other did His 
Holiness more earnestly strive to attain this end, than 
in his noble pronouncement on “Chaste Wedlock”, in 
which he comes to grips with one of the most pressing 
problems of the day, the question of marriage and the 
family. He sounded the clarion call to the entire world 
to rally to the defense of Christian marriage, for upon 
a sound and healthy marriage and a sound and healthy 
family depend not only the happiness of individuals but 
also the welfare of nations, and the physical, moral and 
religious condition of all mankind. 

_Our Holy Father has explained and defended the prin- 
ciples governing the relations between labor and capital 
in his now famous Encyclical “Quadragesimo anno”, 
which has been called the magna charta of labor. In it 
he attacks greed for money and power as the funda- 
mental reason for exploiting the worker. The principles 

governing the rights and duties of capital and labor are 
explained with clarity and finality. The dignity of man 
is upheld as well as his right to private property, his 
right to a livine wage and the right of collective bar- 
gaining. Were men to put into practice the principles 


meneame 


advocated by the Pope, the depression would soon re- 
lease its paralyzing grip upon mankind, a_ paralysis 
which is the effect of a combination of man’s ignorance, 
greed and injustice. : : 

Our Holy Father wished to inform us regarding our 
social duties as Catholics and therefore he issued his 
Encyclical on Catholic Action. We are instructed that 
Catholic Action is the participation of the laity in the 
apostolate of the hierarchy, that it consists In prayer, 
action and sacrifice for the common good as well as for 
the Catholic cause. Catholic men and women, under the 
leadership of their bishops and pastors, are to engage 
in manifold endeavors to ameliorate the spiritual, phys- 
ical, intellectual, social and economic condition of their 
fellowmen. 

What would the world, what would the Church be to- 
day, without his capable and courageous leadership? 

We also express our sincere gratitude to the Vicar of 
Christ for having extended this Jubilee Year to the en- 
tire membership of the Church. Meu . 

Thus has our Holy Father since the beginning of his 
reign demonstrated his enlightening and quickening 
spiritual leadership to a world sorely in need of it and 
more disposed than ever before to listen to his voice. 
He is not a Pope of words so much as one of action— 
action individual and collective. 

Hence our tribute should not be one of words only 
but also of action. Realizing this, let it consist in de- 
riving information, inspiration and courage from the 
Encyclicals already issued. 

It is our duty, and it should be our pride, to harken 
to the Holy Father’s words, not only to read but to 
study his Encyclicals carefully, to propagate the infor- 
mation and principles therein contained, to interest our 
non-Catholic friends and acquaintances in their con- 
tents. In a word, each of us should become a dynamic 
center of Christian social activity, should develop into 
a strong but winning personality, one that endeavors 
both by word and example to conform the individual 
and society to the spirit of Christ, which must, how- 
ever, govern his thoughts, words and actions. 

But the success of the Pontiff’s efforts in the cause of 
humanity depends on the blessing from on high. Let 
us therefore petition Heaven to grant success to his and 
our combined efforts. 

May it be his joy and consolation to witness the 
extension of the reign of Christ over the minds and 
hearts of all mankind who are, or are called to be, mem- 
bers of His mystical body, joined to Him by prayer and 
sacrifice. His brethren in labor here below and here- 
after coheirs of His glory in heaven. May God grant 
prudence and wisdom to our Holy Father, and preserve 
in health and vigor, for many years to come, the great 
yeas = father of Christendom, His Holiness Pope 

ius XI. 


Education: A Community Project 


The difficulties experienced by our Catholic schools in 
consequence of the economic catastrophe of the past 
few years have in many cases gained proportions which 
seem to necessitate appeals for State aid. We take 
sympathetic cognizance of the deplorable distress of 
many of our schools and join with those who plead the 
justice of the Catholic school system participating in 
public relief provided for the maintenance of educa- 
tional facilities. At the same time, however, we urge 
our members not to lose sight of the principles of self- 
help and solidarity which guided our forefathers, the 
sturdy self-sacrificing pioneers in the field of Catholic 
education, and became the source of a sound and effici- 
ent educational system as well as the best guarantee of 
its independence. The same principles, applied to pres- 
ent conditions, would meet with equal success. 

It is the obligation of the school to carry on, in be- 
half of a number of families banded together by com- 
mon spiritual and religious interests and by reason of 
local or geographical expediency, the mission of educat- 
ing the children of the community or parish thus co- 
operating in a common cause. While education, insofar 
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as it is restricted to the individual family, is incumbent 
on the parents, it becomes, in its organized endeavors 
within the community of families, the parish, under 
supervision and guidance of ecclesiastical authority, a 
community project. As such it calls for solidarity of 
all members of the parish-family and the sharing by all 
in the burdens and obligations indispensible for the 
maintenance and the direction of the school. 

Therefore, encouraged by the words spoken at this 
convention by His Excellency, the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop Edward Mooney, Bishop of Rochester, we urge 
careful consideration of the advisability of providing the 
means for the continuation of our schools by equitable 
contributions of all parish members, and the creating, 
for future emergencies, of school funds, also to be 
raised by all members of a parish. 

In this connection we wish to call attention to the 
beneficent achievements of the School Societies flourish- 
ing in a large number of parishes in various parts of 
the country. They have been a blessing not only for the 
schools and the cause of education but also for parish 
life in general, and have in a large measure helped to 
solve school problems caused by the great depression. 


The Child Labor Amendment 


The traditional policy of the Catholic Central Verein 
of America is one of decided opposition to the abuses 
of industrialism. Hence, our federation has repeatedly 
condemned child labor, and, in fact, sweated labor of 
every kind in accordance with the strict mandates of 
Justice and Charity. We have even declared against the 
employment of women in industry as unsuited to woman 
and detrimental to marriage, the rearing and education 
of children, and to the home. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the opposition expressed 
by the Central Verein to ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
must be founded on reasons entirely apart from any 
consideration favorable to employers profiting from 
child labor. Nor do we deny its baneful influence on the 
physical, mental and spiritual welfare of the child so 
employed. It is because we sense the dangers hidden 
in the pending Amendment, the Central Verein has so 
consistently opposed ratification during the past ten 
years. Too vast seems the control over the youth of the 
country, the Amendment is intended to grant the Con- 
gress. Because, according to the “Joint Resolution” of 
Congress proposing this Amendment, ratification would 
make ‘‘valid to all intents and purposes as a part of the 
Constitution” this sweeping section of the proposed law: 

“The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age.” 

There can be no question, therefore, of the intention 
of the Amendment to invest Congress with authority to 
direct, and this means, to decide, to a degree at least, 
the destiny of a vast number of young people, power- 
less on their part to exert influence on the legislators 
through the ballot. It might even come to pass that 
States, faced with the problem of providing added edu- 
cational facilities for a growing number of juveniles, 
and the task of coping with youths, driven into the 
streets by idleness, would in sheer desperation declare 
the Federal Government, responsible for these condi- 
tions, must assume the burdens it has created. In conse- 
quence, local self-government, so essential for the wel- 
fare of our Nation, would undoubtedly suffer. 

While those agitating tor ratification declare un- 
founded the fear that the representatives of the people 
would abuse the power the Amendment is intended to 
entrust them with, we deem it undesirable, on the one 
hand, the fortunes of all the children and youths of the 
land should be entrusted to the Congress, and not at all 
necessary on the other. Every reasonable purpose it 
is to attain can be gained by means free from the 
dangers inherent in the Amendment. The influence of 
enlightened public opinion may be relied upon to induce 
the few states not as yet provided with adequate child 

labor laws to enact measures sufficient for all just pur- 


poses. In face of the evident growth of Federal power 
over a number of decades and the tendency to encroach 
on the rights and functions of the several states of the 
Union, parental authority and the family, it would seem 
to us rash to promote this attempt to centralize authority 
in what has been properly called “a great State.” The 
experiences of the French people with an overcentral- 
ized State, especially regarding Christian education, 
should be sufficient warning to the American people to 
oppose further encroachments on the Federal principle. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


It is folly to hope for industrial peace so long as em- 
ployers and employees have not realized the important 
truth that both ownership and labor have, besides an 
individual, also a social character. Capital may not by, 
the sheer force of its power use means of economic vio- 
lence which threatens the security of employment of 
workers interested in their unions, nor may labor forget 
that the strike is a measure of warfare that is often 
attended by evils of the most serious kind. In the dis- 
regard of social responsibility by both capital and labor 
is to be found the great source of the serious strife that 
has arisen between capital and labor as between two 
contending armies. 

Strikes and lockouts have become in recent months a 
serious menace to the wellbeing of society. The dis- 
orders that have accompanied these forms of industrial 
warfare should be a warning to all thoughtful men that 
industrial peace becomes impossible under a system that 
does not give to principles of morality their rightful 
place in industrial relations. 

Let the employer remember the words of Pope Leo 
XIII. that “their work people are not their slaves; that 
they must respect in every man his dignity as a man 
and as a Christian; that labor is nothing to be ashamed 
of, if we listen to right reason and to Christian philos- 
ophy, but is an honorable employment, enabling a man 
to sustain his life in an upright and creditable way and 
that it is shameful and inhuman to treat men like chat- 
tels to make money by, or to look upon them merely as 
so much muscle or physical power.” 

Let the employee remember the laboring man also 
must take heed to “carry out honestly and well all 
equitable agreements freely made, never to injure capi- 
tal, nor to outrage the person of an employer; never to 
employ violence in representing his own cause, nor to 
engage in riot and disorder; and to have nothing to do 
with men of evil principles, who work upon the people 
with artful promises, and raise foolish hopes which 
usually end in disaster and in repentance when too late.” 

In particular should capital and labor be mindful of 
the fact that both the strike and the lockout are also 
subject to the moral law. 

Neither the one nor the other may be inaugurated 
without just and grave reason and without good grounds 
for the assurance that they will achieve their rightful 
purpose. Furthermore, no means of violence, such as 
rioting, the destruction of property, or the outraging 
of persons, may be employed in the conduct of a strike 
or lockout. No words of condemnation are strong 
enough in denunciation of unscrupulous industrialists 
or labor leaders who engage agitators, racketeers and 
gangsters to foment trouble in order to gain their ends. 

Catholic labor leaders and unionists face a grave obli- 
gation to attend their meetings and there give voice to 
the true principles that underlie the morality of the 
strike. To the extent of their failing to do so they re- 
tard the realization of the reconstruction of the social 
order. 

The Campaign for Decency 

We believe the circumstances of the situation oblige 
us to take notice of the wave of indecency which has 
assumed such vast proportions and has challenged all 
right-thinking people until they are now decided to de- 
mand drastic remedies must be applied to the prevail- 
i candalous conditions. 
oe nation-wide campaign of the “Legion of Decency” 
in behalf of wholesome motion pictures and a complete 
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and permanent clean-up of the industry, meets with our 
wholehearted approval. We pledge the influence of our 
membership to the Hierarchy of our country in aid of 
their organized efforts in this regard. We are con- 
vinced, however, that, unless the industry guarantees 
this clean-up will be speedily brought about, it will be 
necessary to urge our members to abstain from attend- 
ing all motion picture shows until the purpose of the 
crusade shall have been accomplished. We realize that, 
should this drastic step become necessary, Many ap- 
parently innocent people will suffer through unemploy- 
ment and other unavoidable results of such action. But 
we recognize that a greater good is at stake, namely 
the spiritual wellbeing of many millions. 

A more covert, and therefore all the more dangerous 
menace to decency threatens from certain circulating or 
lending libraries which make available books of a posi- 
tively harmful nature. Under the pretext of promoting 
health education, volumes outspokenly obscene are 
‘freely circulated. Others, under the misleading title of 
“modern” novels, offend in many ways and do untold 
harm. To the evil influence exerted by books of this 
nature must be added that of lurid magazines of a 
similar kind. Regarding all such publications we urge 
parents to exercise great vigilance; let them investigate 
the reading matter they may place or discover in the 
hands of their children. Morever, we demand rigid en- 
forcement of postal laws bearing on the subject as a 
preventive of indisciminate circulation of printed matter 
dangerous to morals. 

Furthermore, we condemn the unwarranted publica- 
tion of sensational details of scandals, murders, and the 
like, in word and picture, to be found in so many daily 
newspapers throughout the country. 

Certain advertisements, too, offend not only against 
good taste, but also common decency. To counteract 
their influence, we suggest that the advertiser first be 
warned and ultimately, persisting in his objectionable 
practice, deprived of the patronage of which he has 
proven himself unworthy. 

Lastly, we call upon our members to encourage by 
word and example modesty and decency in the matter 
of dress, and beg that they will not permit themselves 
to be diverted from fundamental Christian principles 
bearing on modesty. Modernity in dress need not mean 
indecency; neither does decency demand that our ap- 
parel be old-fashioned. 

Engaged in this campaign for decency, let our actions 
ever be motivated by Christ’s promise that “the pure 
of heart shall see God.” 


(To be concluded) 


Credit Union Principles and Practices 


The Pennsylvania State Employees Credit 
Union could not in June have been in existence 
over a year; nevertheless it then had assets 
of $9,328, and had loaned more than $12,000, 
with a membership of 440! Why do the re- 
ports of some of our Parish Credit Unions lag 
so far behind statistics of this kind? 


The credit union established in St. Alphonsus 
parish, Chicago, three and one-half years ago, 
had 162 members in July, of whom only 68 were 
borrowers. 


While calling attention to this condition in the 
Monthly Parish Messenger, the officers remind the read- 
ers of the opportunity offered them to borrow money 
for remedial purposes or to pay taxes, interest, the 
charges of doctor, dentist, hospital, etc. Loans for pro- 
ductive purposes are not enumerated in this list, but 
they are by no means a negligible possibility. 


The enactment of the Federal Credit Union 
Law should not, The Bridge believes, “interrupt 
the state developments in states where there 1s 
the happy combination of a good state credit 
union law and fair, cooperative administra- 
tion.” 


Whether the Farm Credit Administration is really, 
as the Credit Union National Extension Bureau’s organ 
believes, “the best qualified department in Washington 
for the job,” the development of Federal credit unions, 
remains to be seen. 


Modest as the beginnings of many of our 
parish C. U.’s are, the possibilities offered them 
must not be lost sight of. From a recent manu- 
script report on the Caisse Populaire de L’Im- 
maculee Conception, or People’s Bank of the 
Immaculate Conception, of Montreal, founded 
with the assistance of the late Alphonse Des- 
jardins in 1909, we learn the following signifi- 
cant facts: 

This Credit Union is composed of 650 men, 471 
women, 24 children, 35 societies, and representatives of 
6 estates. While the share capital amounted to $44,- 
634.00 in 1922, it rose to $83,170.78 in 1929, the peak 
year, and receded to $72,835.76 at the end of 1933. 
These figures are the more remarkable since the Caisse 
does not permit of share holdings by individuals in ex- 
cess of $500, while the limit had for a long time been 
$1000. The amount outstanding in loans fluctuated be- 
tween $209,140.43 at the end of. 1924 and $350,392.80 
in 1929. But it was down to $247,352.98 as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1933, during which year 330 loans, totaling 
$77,385.19, were granted borrowers. 


‘This Timely Social Work’’—the Maternity 
Guild 


Since the Convention of the C. V. and N. C. 
W. U. another Bishop has gone on record as 
favoring the Maternity Guild plan, using the 
expression quoted in his comment. In a per- 
sonal letter the Prelate writes: 

“T have to thank you for your kind letter telling me 
of your Maternity Guild project and enclosing the book- 
let which outlines its purpose and method of operation. 
I had already heard of the interest of the National 
Catholic Women’s Union in promoting the foundation 
of Maternity Guilds in the Archdiocese of Milwaukee, 
and I should be very happy indeed to see this timely 
social work established in this diocese. I stand ready, 
therefore, to give the matter most sympathetic consid- 
eration, if a practical proposal along this line is pre- 
sented to me.” 

There can be no doubt that episcopal ap- 
proval for the study of the plan with a view to 
its introduction in a diocese will be granted, if 
the matter is brought to the attention of the 
Bishop by a joint committee of the N. C. W. U. 
and the C. V., introduced by their spiritual di- 
rectors or pastors. Since attention has been fo- 
cussed on the proposition by renewed endorse- 
ment of it by the recent convention, the time is 
at hand for prompt action. Shortly before the 
Convention a new folder, “Maternity Guild 
Series, No. 6”, “The Maternity Guild”, appeared 
as a Free Leaflet, condensing most of the con- 
tent of the previously published articles. Ob- 
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tainable from the Central Bureau, it will be 
found serviceable to bring the Guild to the at- 
tention not only of bishops and priests but also 
of the young men and women we desire to in- 


terest in the Guild and through it in our organ- 
ization. 


t Rev. Frederic Beuckman 


While the Diocese of Belleville mourns the 
death of a devoted priest, the friends of histori- 
cal research feel that they have lost in Rev. 
Frederic Beuckman, late pastor of St. Mary’s 
church, Belleville, a promoter of this branch of 
Science, who stimulated interest especially in 
the history of the Church in Southern Illinois 
by his writings, published in local papers and of 
late years in Mid-America. Father Beuckman 
undoubtedly preserved much valuable informa- 
tion of an historical nature regarding the pio- 
neer days of the Church in his part of the state, 
which, without his interest and zeal, would have 
been lost to posterity. 

A few years ago he approached us with the sugges- 
tion that the files of the Herold des Gluubens and the 
daily and weekly Amerika, in the C. V. Library, should 
be indexed throughout on cards for the benefit of re- 
search scholars. Father Beuckman was willing to raise 
a fund to defray the heavy expenses incidental to an 


endeavor of this kind. However, existing economic con- 
ditions were not favorable to the plan. 


Curiously, we on our part had something similar in 
mind at the time, with this difference, however, that we 
intended to begin indexing the Catholic weeklies in the 
C. V. Library with the volumes of the Wahrheitsfreund, 
of Cincinnati, and the Kirchenzeitung, of New York, of 
which we have a goodly number. 


The C. V. could render research into the his- 
tory of the Catholic Church and of the pioneers, 
both clerical and lay, no better service at the 
present time than the one the late Rev. Fr. 
Beuckman contemplated. But we believe the 
plan could not be carried out at an outlay of 
less than $5000. 


“El Palacio” on Fr. Zephyrin Engelhardt © 


Devoting the first two pages of its combined 
issue for July 4. and 11. to the memory of the 
late Fr. Zephyrin Engelhardt, O.F.M., Hl Pal- 
acio finds words of praise for the services he 
rendered the particular branch of research to 
which he devoted the last fifty years of his life. 
The review, published by the School of Amer- 
ican Research, University of New Mexico, and 
the Museum of New Mexico, says: 

“His historical research in the early Spanish and 
Mexican period, not only of California, but the entire 


Spanish Southwest, had given him a permanent place 
among the men of note who have pursued these studies. 


Speaking of Fr. Zephyrin coming to Cali- 
fornia, where he took up his residence at Santa 
Barbara Mission, El Palacio declares in another 
part of the article: 


“From there, he set out on his quest for the truth, to 
the Library and Archives at Santa Fe, as well as in 
Mexico, Florida, Texas, Arizona and California. He 
took issue with Bancroft and other historians and was 
a close friend of the late Benjamin M. Read, the Santa 
Fe historian, with whom he carried on a lengthy and 
interesting correspondence.” 

_ Fr. Zephyrin is furthermore credited with 

preserving and publishing many original docu- 
ments appertaining to the Franciscans, Jesuits 
and Dominicans in the Spanish Southwest.” 
Nevertheless, but few Catholics knew so zealous 
and untiring a historian existed in our country. 


With the C. V. and Its Branches 


Convention Calendar 


California Branch: San Francisco, Sep. 2-3. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of New Jersey: Trenton, 
Sep. 15-16. 

State League and C. W. U. of Minnesota: Jor- 
dan, Sep. 23-24. 

Cath. Union and Cath. Women’s Union of Ar- 
kansas: Little Rock, Oct. 14. 


Little, Remote High Hill Scene of Brilliant 
Branch Convention 


There are many members of the C. V4 ae 


influential positions at that, who would deem it 

impossible to conduct a convention, let alone a 

successful one, in so small a community like. 
High Hill in Texas. A goodly distance from any, . 
even moderate sized town, and five miles from _ 
the nearest railroad, there is a group of parish — 
buildings, one store, a cotton-press and two resi- — 


- 


4 


dences within a half mile of the church, which —_ 


constituted the setting for a notable event. The’ 
Catholic farmers living round about and the 
residents of the little community of Schulen- 
burg, on the railroad, housed the lay delegates, 
many of whom travelled five miles and more 
each morning and night to participate in the 
convention. A vast open dining-shed; rows of 
great kettles in which food was prepared in the 
open; an army of cooks and dishwashers, of 
women and girls and boys waiting on table; a 
loud speaker available every moment during the 
convention, transmitting to those outside of the 
church the sermon and sacred music, and to the 
participants of the meetings the addresses, the 
deliberations in progress in the auditorium,— 
all this may convey a picture of how so success- 
ful a convention was made possible in a rural 
community of this size. 

But these are only external features; others are of 
greater importance: The presence of 33 priests through- 
out the convention; the participation of more than 200 
lay delegates, men and women, at the many sessions; 
and a ‘Katholikentag’, to which more than 1500 non- 
delegates rallied and the splendid program of which 
rewarded all for their efforts and their patience. The 
participation, moreover, of representatives of three Bo- 
hemian Catholic organizations, of the Knights of Co- 
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lumbus and of the Cath. Knights of America to indicate 
their willingness to cooperate with the Staatsverband 
of men and women in matters of common Catholic in- 
terest, must be mentioned to round out the impressive 
picture. Yet it would not be complete, were the in- 
tensive application of the delegates to the work in hand, 
especially the efforts of the Committee on Resolutions, 
not mentioned, as many as five committees and sub- 
committees of men and women meeting at once in the 
largest hall available, assiduously devoted themselves 
to their tasks, making light of what many would con- 
sider serious handicaps. And in the business sessions 
the evident willingness on the part of a great number 
of delegates to participate actively in the deliberations 
bespoke an alert mentality that explains in part why 
this group of men and women, separated by hundreds 
of miles from their nearest brethren in the C. V., suc- 
ceed in carrying on so marvelously as they do their 
efforts in the realm of Catholic Action. 


Of the many high points of the convention the eve- 
ning session of the 17th and the mass meeting con- 
ducted on the 18th, deserve special mention. At the 
former, Presidents John P. Pfeiffer and Mrs. B. Schweg- 
mann submitted their messages, President Wm. Kueh- 
ler of the Insurance Branch reported on the status of 
that body, and Mrs. Gus J. Straus, Hallettsville, ad- 
dressed the gathering on tasks of Catholic Action. At 
the latter the guests referred to, delivered brief ad- 
dresses, while the principal events of the program were 
lectures by Rev. Robert Schertz, Plantersville, on Cath- 
olic Organization, Miss Agnes Walterscheid, Muenster, 
on Education to Temperance, and the representative of 
the Central Bureau, Mr. Brockland, on the motivation 


_ of the Central Verein’s devotion to Catholic Action. The 


- report on the historical essay contest conducted by the 
Staatsverband and Women’s Union and the awarding 
of prizes were another commendable feature of the oc- 
-~ easion. Discussion of the Child Labor Amendment, at 

a business session, the Report on the Central Bureau’s 
activities, addresses by Mr. Gus Reininger, New Braun- 
fels, on various matters of taxation and disposition of 
- tax monies, and the spirited comment on resolutions 
engaged in on the floor elicited rapt attention. 


Two important fruits of the convention—in addition 
to the plan to form a consultative conference between 
various Catholic organizations—were the determination 
to pursue organization and training of young people for 
the work of the C. V., and the Resolutions, which deal 
with: Our Holy Father; Education and Our Claim to 
State Support; Sterilization; Birth Control—Maternity 
Guild; Motion Pictures and the Legion of Decency; 
Social Reconstruction; the Farmer’s Problems; Child 
Labor Amendment; Credit Unions; Scholarships and 
Catholic Institutions. 


The Texas conventions yield to those of no other 
State Branch in the matter of interested and intelli- 
gent discussion of resolutions, participation of the 
clergy and in many other respects. The High Hill gath- 
ering was no exception, even as, in its entirety and 
regarding many details, it may be said to rank among 
the finest ever conducted by the C. V. and C. W. U. in 
that state. 


Ohio Union Convention Modest But 
Purposeful 


Struggling for several years under severe 
handicaps, the Catholic Union of Ohio will over- 
come the obstacles which have hampered its 
activities. Provided the plans formulated and 
inaugurated at the recent annual convention, 
conducted at Akron, are brought to fruition. 
Through the benevolent, energetic interest dis- 
played by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. A. Schreiber, 


pastor of St. Bernard’s parish, prior to the con- 
vention, and his active cooperation during the 
days of July 21 and 22, and the assistance 
rendered by other priests and laymen, a new 
spirit was injected into the delegates, some of 
whom had become diffident, and the future now 
looks brighter. Noteworthy too was the influ- 
ence exerted by the President of the Central 
Verein, Mr. John EHibeck, of Pittsburgh, who 
participated in the deliberations, as he had done 
a year ago as representative of the C. V. even 
before his election to office. 


The Rev. Cyprian Emanuel, O.F.M., Cleveland, Spir- 
itual Adviser of the Union, likewise contributed gener- 
ously and ably to the success of the meetings. He not 
only delivered the stirring sermon on Catholic Action 
at the high mass on the 22-and an address at the ban- 
quet in the evening of the same day but also partici- 
pated in the work of the convention, especially in the 
labors of the Committee on Resolutions. Msgr. Schrei- 
ber, who celebrated the high mass, was likewise one of 
the speakers at the banquet; he also took part in the 
deliberations and the session of the Executive Board. 
A feature of the mass meeting (in the afternoon of 
the 22) was an address on slum conditions in Cleveland; 
by Mr. Ernest J. Bohn, President, the National Housing 
Conference. Mr. EHibeck spoke on the history and 
achievements of the Central Verein. 

Mr. George B. Doerger, Cincinnati, was elected Pres- 
ident; Clarence Schnieders, of the same city, and Frank 
Wurdack, Columbus, were reelected Secretary and 
Treasurer respectively. One of the resolutions adopted 
by the convention supports wholeheartedly the endeay- 
ors of the Legion of Decency, while another has to do 
with the policies of the Administration. 

The officers hope to revive the one or other District 
League, and, with these as centers of action, to 
strengthen the State Branch. 


N. Y. Branch Convention Brief but 
Industrious 


Obliged to curtail its deliberations, because 
its annual convention was conducted jointly 
with that of the C. C. V. of A. at Rochester, the 
New York Branch nevertheless made diligent 
use of the hours reserved for its deliberations 
on August 18. Endeavors of the past year were 
reviewed; President Aug. Maron, M.D., submit- 
ted his message dealing chiefly with the C. V. 
convention; reports of a number of District 
Leagues were received, officers elected for the 
ensuing year, and Albany chosen as convention 
city for 1935. 


Judge Philip H. Donnelly, Rochester, Mr. Peter J. M. 
Clute, Schenectady, Adam J. Galm, Brooklyn, and Jo- 
seph M. Schifferli, Buffalo, addressed the delegates. 
Mr. Clute’s report on the endeavors of the Committee 
on Legislation was especially noteworthy for the num- 
ber of bills commented on. The problem of securing 
state aid for parochial schools was discussed in an ani- 
mated manner during one of the two sessions.—The 
officers are: President, Dr. Maron, Brooklyn; Vice Pres- 
idents, Charles T. Trott, Rochester, Theobald Dengler, 
N. Y. C., John Roth, Syracuse, Wm. G. Nolder, Buffalo; 
Gen. Secy., Mr. Clute; Asst. Secy., A. J. Werdein, Buf- 
falo; Treas., Hy. Bick, Utica; Marshal, Charles Stick- 
ler, Poughkeepsie; Historian, Joseph B. Buschwinger, 
Troy. Mr. Joseph T. Otto, Rochester, was chosen Hon. 
Vice President. 
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Convention Notes 


The Catholic Federation of Rochester—there is a 
Branch of men and another of women—deserve great 
credit for their remarkable achievement in arranging 
so splendid a convention. The co-operation of: the 
press, assured by the local committee, was in a class 
by itself as far as our experience goes. The hospitality 
and constant courtesy, the unfaltering eagerness of 
representatives of the Rochester group to comply with 
the wishes of officers and delegates and the needs of 
committees deserve highest praise. One felt the mem- 
bers by their conduct constantly echoed the words of 


Archbishop Mooney: “We are very, very happy to have 
you with us.” 
ne 


___ The report of the Director of the Central Bureau on 
the rescue of the Catholic German Russian refugees, 
whom the Central Verein has befriended during their 
years of exile in Manchuria, was received with gratifi- 
cation by the delegates. This group has, with our aid, 
been established on the soil in Brazil, while the Central 
Verein will endeavor to aid them further. We have 
provided them with land; we must now pay for their 
transportation, payment having been advanced by the 
Caritasverband of Germany. The C. V. must not fail 
to consummate the undertaking. 


The Orchestra and Choir of the Kolping Society ac- 
quitted themselves nobly of the task they had assumed 
in the program of the mass meeting on Sunday after- 
noon. This group seems to exemplify strikingly the 
magnetic spirit of Father Kolping, which is alive in 
them, and which causes them to foregather regularly 
in a Kolping family in the midst of a largely non-Ger- 
man environment, treasuring the faith of their fathers, 
their love for music and singing, as well as their desire 
for instruction on social and economic topics. The par- 
ticipation of the Society in the program was not only 
the result of a happy thought,—it earned recognition 
for the organization and renewed appreciation for the 
endeavors of the “Gesellenvater”’, whose beatification 
and canonization the Central Verein desires to foster 
and promote to a happy conclusion. 


* * * 


Not only was the Mission Exhibition stately and im- 
pressive; it was quickly dismantled and the contribu- 
tions promptly forwarded to the Central Bureau for 
assignment to needy missions. Although shipped by 
freight, the articles intended for distribution by the 
Bureau (the New York and the New Jersey groups re- 
served their display temporarily for their respective 
conventions in September) were delivered to us on Au- 
gust 27th, only five days after the close of the conven- 
tion. They will shortly be on their way, fruits of the 
spirit of charity, and generators of blessing and gra- 
titude. 

ce oe | 

The Redemptorist Fathers at St. Joseph’s church, in 
which all religious services were conducted, were, like 
some of the secular priests of Rochester, liberal hosts 
to the convention and the visiting clergy. One sensed 
the Central Verein is still perfectly at home in the 
parish in which, as was recalled by Mr. Philipp H. Don- 
nelly, the suggestion to establish the Central Verein 
originated in 1854, when a group of German Catholics 
from Buffalo and Rochester foregathered in St. Joseph’s 
parish hall to pay tribute to a venerable Redemptorist, 
Father Leimgruber. The seed from which the C. V. 
grew was sown in Rochester, nurtured in Buffalo and 
Rochester, and brought to flower in Baltimore. This 
year’s convention was a return.to the home of the idea 
of the C. V., and a fitting homecoming it was. 


ae ok k 


Minor changes only were made in the personel of the 
officers directing the C. V. Mr. J. T. Otto, of Rochester, 


assumes the functions of third Vice President; Mr. Wm. 
J. Kapp, of New York City, replaces Mr. Charles Korte, 
of St. Louis, as Treasurer. Mr. Willibald Eibner, Presi- 


dent of the C. V. from 1928 to 1988, was elected Hon- 
orary President. 
k ok ok 


The “Souvenir Program” of the convention is a neat, 
attractive, unostentatious bit of work. The historical 
sketch of the C. V. in particular, written by Mr. Don- 
nelly, is remarkable for its calm tenor, its careful, un- 
demonstrative character, and its comparative brevity. 


Don’t Let Politicians Pick ‘“Your’’ Candidate 


_ Such is the meaning of a significant resolu- 
tion, unanimously adopted by this year’s con- 
vention of our Pennsylvania Branch. The dec- 
laration contends: 

“Under the prevailing system of politics the custom 
of selecting men for public office as representatives of 
certain groups, national and religious, is growing rap- 
idly. The selections are made by political leaders 
for practical political purposes with no concern for the 
qualifications of their candidates in their sympathy or 
understanding of the ideals and principles of the group 
they are supposed to represent.” 

From premises of this kind, the resolution 
proceeds to declare in addition: 

“The candidate for public office who seeks our support 
should be selected by the people he is to represent, and 
his life, learning, accomplishments and moral qualifica- 
tions should be the prime factors in guiding our se- 
lections.” 


Regarding the Cath. Union of Illinois 


While the editor of the Western Catholic 
Union Record was impressed by a number of 
features of this year’s convention of the C. U. 
of Ill., he believes it did not equal those of form- 
er days. Hence he writes: 

“We hope that within a few years the old time en- 
thusiasm and pep will constitute the outstanding feat- 
ures of these conventions. The chasm caused by relin- 
quishing the German for the English language has un- - 
doubtedly a great deal to do with the attitude of the 
old German leaders. But this attitude must be changed. 
The young men must become more interested and 
someone possessed with the strength and talent for 
leadership is needed to induce the members of the 
younger generation to take their place in the ranks of 
the Catholic Union and follow in the footsteps of their 
fathers. This leadership is an urgent need.” 

However, the writer believes the organization 
to be gaining strength step by step. The repre- 
sentative of the Bureau received the same im- 
pression at Springfield. 


Evils Demanding Catholic Action 


Pleading the cause of Catholic Action, Dr. A. 
G. Maron, President of the N. Y. State Branch, 
of the C. V., adjures Catholics to overcome the 
evils of the world “by shunning them, by de- 
nouncing them, by proving to others that they 
are evils.” “There is the evil of divorce,” Dr. 
Maron continues, ‘“‘of sex obsession, of pre-natal 
murder, of the stage, of the cinema, of the 
dance-hall, of the immoral magazine, of in- 


. 
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temperance, and of dishonesty. Every one of 
these, and a host of others, offend against Al- 
mighty God, against the security of the fam- 
ily, and the peace and welfare of the country. 
Every one of these degrades and estranges from 
God, and promotes irreligion, immorality and 
injustice.” 

Continuing, he pleads for a well-informed laity, the 
ability to think and feel with the Church, and sufficient 
knowledge of her doctrines to intelligently explain and 
defend the attitude of the Church towards the problems 
of mankind. “Study clubs,” Dr. Maron declares in clos- 
ing, “are needed for Catholic Action and are highly 
recommended by our Holy Father.” 


Books Reviewed 


Willam, Dr. Franz Michel. Das Leben Jesu im Lande 
und Volke Israel. Containing 33 views from 
photog. by the author and one map. Herder 
& Co., St. Louis & Freiburg i. Br., 1933. 2. 
ed. 542 pages. Cloth, Price $2.25. 

A rapid succession of editions of a book is 
not yet a criterion of its worth. But it does 
seem, judging from opinions expressed by com- 
petent critics, that Dr. F. M. Willam’s “Das 
Leben Jesu im Lande und Volke Israel,” of 
which twenty thousand copies have been print- 
ed in less than two years, merits the success it 
has attained. Translation into no less than 


. seven languages also attests to its value. But it 
--would be impossible for us to say anything half 


as convincing regarding Dr. Willam’s work as 
the opinion regarding it expressed in Verbum 
Domini, the periodical publication of the Pon- 
tifical Biblical Institute at Rome: 


“This book is recommended to all those desirous of 
obtaining to an intimate knowledge of the life, the suf- 
fering and the words of Christ. Irrespective of whether 
they wish to contemplate them personally, or whether 
they desire to lead others to an understanding of the 
contents of the Gospel by sermons, catechetical instruc- 
tion or addresses of a contemplative nature. Even after 
reading but a few chapters of the book one experiences 
an evident ease to understand, contemplate and sense 
the actions, words and the passion of Jesus more in- 
telligently and genuinely.” 

Hepa Ke. 


Der Grosse Herder. Vol. viii, Maschona bis Osma. 
Herder Book Company, Freiburg and St. 
Louis, $9.50. 

The full value of this splendid work of ref- 
erence will only appear when it is complete and 
stands ready to answer any question that may 
arise in discussion or in the pursuit of the prac- 
tical business of the day. Towards this stage 
it is pressing on with remarkable steadiness and 
undismayed by difficulties. The new volume 
carries us a goodly distance and brings us near 
to the end of the letter O. What has been said 
of the preceding volumes may also be repeated 
of the present instalment; the editorial direc- 
tion consistently remains on the same high 
plane of the earlier volumes. The features 
which distinguished the work from the begin- 


ning, accuracy, thoroughness, reliability, up-to- 
dateness and brevity are again in evidence and 
have suffered no eclipse. The separate items 
have not merely been taken over from other 
works of compilation and refurbished but rep- 
resent original contributions coming from the 
pens of experts in the field. The illustrations 
are both numerous and of a high order and help 
towards a better understanding of the subject. 
The bibliography is well selected and very help- 
ful to one who looks for more comprehensive in- 
formation than can be furnished by a work of 
quick reference. 

The volume before us contains a number of 
outstanding articles, of which we single out the 
following as of special and very timely interest: 
Mob and Mob Psychology, Materialism, Mecha- 
nism and Mechanistic Philosophy, Melancholy 
and its educational treatment, Mendelism and 
Heredity, Man and his place in the cosmic 
scheme, Primitive Man, Mercier—an unbiased 
and generous estimate of the great Cardinal—, 
Mass and Massliturgy, Milk and Milk-supply, 
Military training, Missions and Mission science, 
Joint ownership of labor and capital in the in- 
struments of production, the Middle Ages, 
Dairies (Molkerei), Motorvehicles, Mills, 
Music, its history and theory, Mussolini, (a fine 
appreciation of the man), Motherhood and edu- 
cation for motherhood, Mysticism, Food and 
food values (Nahrungsmittel), Napoleon, Na- 
tionalism (very opportune), National Socialism 
(very informative though somewhat toned 
down), Naturalism and its destructive ethical 
tendencies (important for the proper apprecia- 
tion of the trend of our times), Natural Law 
(very practical), Nervousness and its treat- 
ment, the Nineteenth Century (an excellent 
survey), Dutch Art, North America (abound- 
ing with interesting detail), Token Money, 
(Notgeld), the Passion-Play of Oberammergau, 
Fruit and Fruit-trees (replete with practical 
suggestions), Public Opinion and Propaganda, 
Religious Orders, Organization in its various 
aspects, Organs and Organ-building. 


There is an abundance of matter so that the 
student as well as the man of practical affairs 
will find something to suit his tastes or his 
needs. 

C. BRUEHL 


Received for Review 


Romeis, P. Dr. Kapistran, O.F.M. Das Alte Testament 
im Lichte seiner geschichtlichen Wahrheit. 
Sonderdruck aus der “Markischen Volks-Zei- 
tung” in Berlin. Buchverlag Germania A-G, 
Berlin SW 68, 1934. p.c 56 p. Price 40 Pf. 


Rolf, Thos P. Into Life. A Religious Play in One Act. 
The Catholic Dramatic Movement, Milw. 
1934. “perez pe Price 20) cts. 


Strub, Celestine, O.F.M., The Christian Home. Francis- 
can Herald Press, Chicago, 1934. p. c., 144 Ds 
Price: 25 cts. By Mail: 30 cts. 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 


Ver6ffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 


Das Komitee fur Katholische Aktion: 


_Joseph Matt, St. Paul, Minn., Vorsitzender; H. B. 
Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex., Schriftfiihrer; John 
Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa., Pris. d. C. V.; V. Rev. A. J. 
Muench, St. Francis, Wis.; Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S.J., St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. 
C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; Nicholas Dietz, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; F. Wm. Heckenkamp, Jr., Quincy, Ill.; F. P. 
Kenkel, Leiter der C. St., St. Louis, Mo. 


_ Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fiir 
as Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
en an 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wie die berufstandische Ordnung 
eingefuhrt werden kann und wie 
sie praktisch aussieht. 


Die Kirche, das unsterbliche Werk des erbar- 
menden Gottes, die an sich und ihrer Natur nach 
das Heil der Seelen und die Erreichung der 
himmlischen Gliickseligkeit nur im Auge hat, 
schafft auch fiir die irdischen Verhdltnisse so viel 
und so grossen Nutzen, dass sie, mehr und 
grosseres zu schaffen, nicht im Stande wire, 
wenn sie in erster Linie und am meisten zur Pfle- 


ge unseres diesseitigen Lebensgliickes bestimmt’ 


ware.” (Enzyklika Immortale Dei vom 1. No- 
vember, 1885). 

Nach der Enzyklika ‘‘Quadragesimo anno” 
ist die sittliche Erneuerung die Voraussetzung 
fiir die Einfiihrung der berufstandischen Ord- 
nung. Das wird zu verschiedenen Malen und 
besonders scharf am Schlusse ausgedriickt: 
,Den Hauptanteil an allem aber muss die Liebe 
haben, ‘die das Band der Vollkommenheit ist’ 
.... Hin wahres Zusammenwirken aller zu dem 
einen Ziele des Gemeinwohls ist daher nur dann 
moglich, wenn die verschiedenen gesellschaft- 
lichen Gruppen sich ganz durchdringen lassen 
von dem Bewusstsein ihrer Zusammengehorig- 
keit als Glieder einer grossen Familie, als Kin- 
der eines und desselben himmlischen Vaters, 
wenn sie sich fiihlen als ein Leib in Christo.” 

Damit ist zugleich festgestellt, dass die Initi- 
ative von den Bischéfen und Priestern ausgehen 
muss, wie sie ja nun auch vom Papste ausge- 
gangen ist. Aber noch aus einem viel konkre- 
teren Grunde liegt die Leitung bei den Bischo- 
fen. Es handelt sich nimlich um die Frage nach 
der objektiven Sittlichkeit der menschlichen 
Handlungen. Das ist aber offenbar eine Frage 
des Lehramts der Kirche, fiir welche die Bi- 
schofe zustiindig sind. Soll die gesellschaftli- 
che Ordnung, und damit der Friede im wirt- 
schaftlichen Leben wiederhergestellt werden, 
dann genitigt keineswegs die sub- 
jektive Sittlichkeit des Hinzel- 
nen, mit welcher sich der Seelsorger allein be- 
‘schiftigt. Die wirtschaftlichen Handlungen 
‘der Menschen beriihren — direkt oder indirekt 


— tausende andere und miissen darum einer 
objektiven Norm entsprechen, welche 
allen bekannt und fiir alle gleich 
Mer flichtendist. Das subjektive gute 
Gewissen kann dem Einzelnen Frieden bringen, 
aber nicht der Gesellschaft, wenn es nicht an 
der objektiven Norm orientiert ist. Es konnen 
darum fiir die gesellschaftliche Ordnung nur 
das ewige Gesetz Gottes und das Naturgesetz 
in Betracht kommen, weil sie unveridnderlich 
fs alle erkennbar und gleich verpflichtend 
sind. 

Die Beachtung aller Vorschriften des Sitten- 
gesetzes ist schon in einer gut geordneten Ge- 
sellschaft nicht leicht, erfordert vielmehr in un- 
serem gefallenen Zustande ernste Selbstzucht. 
Wird aber der Kampf aller gegen alle um das 
tagliche Brot zum leitenden Wirtschaftsprinzip 
erhoben, sodass die Existenz der meisten Fami- 
lien nicht fiir ein Jahr gesichert ist, vielmehr 
von taglichen Zufalligkeiten abhangt, dann ent- 
steht moralisch notwendig ein so scharfer, sich 
stets steigernder Kampf des physischen Lebens 
gegen das moralische, dass schliesslich eine voll- 
standige Verwilderung des 6ffentlichen Lebens 
eintritt. ,,Ein steter Kampf verwildert” (Enz. 
“Rer. nov.”’). Ohne feste Erwerbsordnung mit 
statuarischen Vorschriften iiber Geschafts- 
grosse, Lohne, Preise, Qualitaten, Arbeitszeit 
usw. ist es im konkreten Falle meist nicht 
einmal moglich auch nur theoretisch festzustel- 
len, was rechtliche und sittliche Pflicht ist. Der 
Moralist kommt dabei leicht von der Scylla in 
die Charybdis, oder verliert ganz den Boden un- 
ter den Fiissen. Es ist darum wohl verstand- 
lich, wenn P. Weiss in “Die religidse Gefahr”’ 
(S. 485) schon 1904 mitteilt, dass das apologe- 
tische Institut zu Freiburg in der Schweiz ver- 
geblich einen Preis von 2000 Fres. ausgesetzt 
habe ,,fiir den Entwurf zu einer modernen An- 
forderungen entsprechenden Moraltheologie.” 
Niemand habe sich an die Arbeit gewagt. (Ver- 
gl.: “Christliche Demokratie”’ Nr. 6, 1930: 
,Warum heute Missionen keinen nachhaltigen 
Erfolg haben’’). 

Wer glaubt, der moralischen Schwierigkeiten 
unserer Tage Herr zu werden durch stets ge- 
steigerte Anforderungen an die _ heroische 
Uebung der drei goéttlichen Tugenden, der 
macht sich die Sache sehr bequem, kann aber 
keinen Erfolg haben. Die Erfahrung spricht 
iiberdeutlich. Fortwahrend Heroismus zu tiben 
ist nicht Sache der grossen Masse, sondern nur 
einer kleinen Elite. 

Die Folge eines solchen, mérderischen Kam- 
pfes um das leibliche Dasein ist es, dass die Re- 
ligion mehr und mehr aus dem 6ffentlichen Le- 
ben verdringt wird und sich nur auf Kirchen- 
besuch und Shnliche Kultusiibungen beschrankt. 
Mit einer “Religion” aber, welche die Praxis 
des Lebens kaum beriihrt, vielmehr nebenher 
kultiviert wird fast wie Musik und Malerei, 
kann man unméglich ,,alles erneuern in Chris- 
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to”. So werden die Sonntagschristen herange- 
bildet. Eine solche Religion kann natiirlich 
auch nicht achtunggebietend und anziehend 
auf Andersglaubige wirken. Da der kirchliche 
Einfluss sich nicht mehr auf das Erwerbsleben 
erstreckt, lockert sich der Zusammenhang, — 
welcher doch neunzehntel der menschlichen 
Tatigkeit in Anspruch nimmt — zwischen 
Kirche und Volk immer mehr. Man _ sucht 
darum mit allerlei kiinstlichen Mitteln das 
Volk an der Kirche zu halten. Jeder Pfarrer 
soll Mitglied oder gar Vorsitzender von zahlrei- 
chen Vereinen sein, die mit seiner Aufgabe viel 
weniger zu tun haben als die Kontrolle der Mo- 
ral im Erwerbsleben. So kommt es denn, dass 
die Seelsorger fiir die Durchfiihrung der papst- 
lichen Anordnungen betreffend die Einfiihrung 
der stindischen Ordnung — “keine Zeit” haben. 


Die Enzyklika “Quadragesimo anno” betont 
die Notwendigkeit der Hinfiihrung eines “regu- 
lativen Prinzips’ im Erwerbsleben anstelle der 
Freiwirtschaft mit folgenden Worten: ,,So we- 
nig die Einheit der menschlichen Gesellschaft 
sich griinden kann auf die Gegensatzlichkeit der 
Klassen, ebenso wenig kann die rechte Ordnung 
der Wirtschaft dem freien Wettbewerb 
anheimgegeben werden. Das ist ja der Grund 
der individualistischen Wirtschaftswissen- 
schaft, aus dem all ihre Einzelirrtiimer sich ab- 
leiten: in Vergessenheit oder Verkennung der 
gesellschaftlichen wie der sittlichen Natur der 
Wirtschaft glaubte sie, die Offentliche Gewalt 
habe der Wirtschaft gegeniiber nichts anderes 
zu tun, als sie frei und ungehindert sich selbst 
zu iiberlassen....” Fiir jene, welche daraus 
dem Staate das Recht oder die Aufgabe herlei- 
ten wollen, nun die Stéandeordnung mit Gewalt 
einzufiihren, ist friiher das Notige gesagt wor- 
den. Die Berufsvereinigungen sind Ko6rper- 
schaften des privaten, nicht des 6f- 
fentlichen Rechts. Und gegeniiber jenen, 
welche immer noch an dem Prinzip des “rein- 
wirtschaftlichen” und “reinpolitischen”’ festhal- 
ten, betont der Papst nochmals die kirchliche 
Autoritat in diesen Fragen: ,,Aber unméglich 
kann die Kirche des von Gott ihr tibertragenen 
Amtes sich begeben, ihre Autoritét geltend zu 
machen, nicht zwar in Fragen technischer Art, 
wofiir sie weder iiber die geeigneten Mittel ver- 
fiigt, noch eine Sendung erhalten hat, wohl aber 
in allem, was auf das Sittengesetz Bezug hat. 
Die von Gott uns anvertraute Hinterlage der 
Wahrheit und das von Gott uns aufgetragene 
heilige Amt, das Sittengesetz in seinem ganzen 
Umfange zu verkiinden, zu erklaren — und ob 
erwitinscht, ob unerwiinscht — auf seine Befol- 
gung zu dringen, unterwerfen nach dieser Seite 
hin den gesellschaftlichen, so den wirtschaft- 
lichen Bereich vorbehaltlos unserem héchst- 
richterlichen Urteil.” . 


Wie der Stock in der Erziehung durch eine 
Art Dressur leicht ein Erziehungsresultat vor- 
tauscht, welches im spiteren Leben kliglich 


versagt, so haben die staatlichen Gewaltmass- 
nahmen auf wirtschaftlichem Gebiete eine 
Scheinkultur gezeitigt, die uns alle tauscht. 
Wahrend man friiher in der Not zu Gott betete, 
ruft man jetzt den Vater Staat an. Die Zeitun- 
gen unterhalten das Volk das ganze Jahr mit 
den Programmen der Regierungen, der Minis- 
ter, der Parteien, mit Wahlagitationen, “Span- 
nungen” und ‘“Krisen”, mit Auslandspolitik und 
Schlagworten. Der Rest ist Sport, Skandalge- 
schichten und Vergniigen. Das ist natiirlich 
keine Vorbereitung auf eine christliche Sozial- 
reform und eine Erneuerung in Christo. 

Soll das Werk gelingen, so ist eine weitere 
Voraussetzung, dass man den ernsten Willen 
dazu hat und selbst an einen Erfolg glaubt. 
Weite Fiihrerkreise halten aber das Volk fir 
eine unverbesserliche Lumpenbande, die nur 
noch durch Polizei und Zuchthaus regiert wer- 
den kann. Bei einer solchen Auffassung ist 
nicht einzusehen, wozu die Enzyklika geschrie- 
ben worden ist und welche Aufgabe die Kirche 
noch hat. Diese Pessimisten miissten wenig- 
stens erklaren warum sie bei den Fiihrern eine 
Ausnahme machen; auch diese sind doch Kinder 
ihrer Zeit. Ich glaube umgekehrt, dass das 
Volk heute viel christlicher ist als seine Fiihrer. 

* k * 


Bei der Behandlung des einzuschlagenden 
Weges macht die Enzyklika “Quadragesimo an- 
no” darauf aufmerksam, dass naturgemidss 
Manner aus der Praxis die wirtschaftlichen Be- 
diirfnisse und Beschwerden der Gewerbetrei- 
benden und Arbeiter am besten kennen und da- 
rum auch die Sprache des Volkes am besten ver- 
stehen. Es miisse darum ,,eine Auslese wohl- 
ausgebildeter Laienhelfer” herangezogen wer- 
den. Leo XIII. macht schon in seiner Enzyklika 
liber die Pflichten der Biirger vom 10. Januar, 
1890, auf die Bedeutung der Laienapostel auf- 
merksam. Die zu scharfe Abgrenzung zwischen 
Priester und Volk hindert heute einen leben- 
spendenden Einfluss der Kirche auf das Er- 
werbsleben. Friiher kannte die Kirche sechs 
verschiedene Weihegrade, die heute brach lie- 
gen. (“Katholische Kirchenzeitung”, Salzburg, 
Nr. 13; 1931). 

Dem Staate gegeniiber muss streng festge- 
halten werden, dass es sich um die ureigenen 
Angelegenheiten der Gewerbetreibenden in 
Stadt und Land handelt, welche geordnet wer- 
den sollen und dass diese darum selbst Trager 
der Bewegung sein mtissen. Die stindischen 
Vereinigungen stehen auf dem Boden des Na- 
turrechts; der Staat darf sie darum nicht hin- 
dern; ihre Rechte und Pflichten haben den 
Vorrang vor den Rechten des Staates, weil die 
Bediirfnisse der Familien, um deren Existenz 
es sich handelt, der Natur niher stehen und die 
Familien alter sind als der Staat (Enz. “Rer. 
nov.”). Die staatlichen Behérden, Politiker und 
Parteien sind darumzunichst gar nicht an- 
zurufen. 
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Alsdann muss man sich klarmachen, dass 
aussergewohnliche Schwierigkeiten nicht mit 
gewohnlichen Mitteln beseitigt werden kénnen. 
_ Lange vor Beginn der praktischen Arbeit miis- 
sen darum besonders die geistig fiihrenden 
Schichten im Volke darauf aufmerksam ge- 
macht werden, dass die christliche Erwerbsord- 
nung wiederhergestellt werden soll. Das zuneh- 
mende Elend bei den Akademikern hat deren 
Interesse fiir die Existenzfrage gewaltig ge- 
weckt. Auf allen Kanzeln und Kathedern, in 
allen Vereinen, Schulen, Zeitungen und Ver- 
sammlungen muss dem Volke der “Heilsplan der 
Frohbotschaft”’ erklart werden. Alle weniger 
wichtigen Arbeiten — und deren gibt es heute 
sehr, sehr viele — miissen ruhen. Viele Ver- 
eine, besonders Kampforganisationen, kénnen 
geschlossen oder sich selbst iiberlassen werden. 
Nur keine Halbheiten,” mahnt der Papst. Wenn 
es im Kriege moéglich war die Anstrengungen 
von Volk und Fiihrer so auf ein Ziel zu vereini- 
gen, dass sogar die Vater und Sohne, die Er- 
nahrer der Familien, diese verliessen, ja selbst 
die Miitter und Kinder sich in den Dienst der 
Sache stellten, sodass fast das ganze Wirt- 
schafts- und Gesellschaftsleben stillstand, dann 
sollte es nicht modglich sein das Volk fiir diese 
Aufgabe zu begeistern, obwohl es sich dabei um 
ein Ziel handelt, welches hundertmal wichtiger 
ist als das Kriegsziel? Damals handelte es sich 
um das irdische Vaterland, heute handelt es sich 
um die ewige Heimat. Damals wurden Opfer 
verlangt, heute werden Vorteile geboten. Da- 
mals rief der weltliche Fiirst zum Kriege auf, 
heute ruft der geistliche Vater zum Frieden. Es 
ist kein Erfolg méglich, wenn wir nicht allen 
Kleinmut abtun und ohne Zaudern das kano- 
nenbewehrte Staatsschiff verlassen um uns dem 
schwankenden Schifflein Petri anzuvertrauen. 


Nach der allgemeinen Vorbereitung in der 


Oeffentlichkeit miissen zundachst die Familien- 
viter und selbstindigen Gewerbetreibenden ge- 
sondert eingeladen werden, und zwar das erste 
-Mal am besten vom Pfarrer selbst ausserhalb der 
Kirche, wie das ja auch heute bei politischen, 
patriotischen, gesellschaftlichen und selbst fest- 
lichen Gelegenheiten oft geschieht. Um die Va- 
ter und Gewerbetreibenden gruppiert sich das 
ganze gewerbliche Leben — auch der Gesellen 
und Lehrlinge. Die Sicherung der 
standesgemdssen, wirtschaftlichen 
Existenz der Viter ist die erste 
VoraussetzungfiirdieGesundung 
der Familien, und die wirtschaft- 
liche Gesundung der Familien ist 
eineunerladssliche Bedingung fir 
ihreund der ganzen Gesellschaft 
moralische und religiése Gesun- 
dung. Bei diesen Besprechungen, bei denen 
die Vater ausfiihrlich zu Worte kommen miis- 
sen, ergeben sich dann die lokalen Bediirfnisse 
und Moéglichkeiten von selbst. Der leitende Ge- 
sichtspunkt in wirtschaftlicher Hinsicht muss 


Sein, dass sobald wie méglich Produktion und 
Konsumption am Orte in das richtige Verhilt- 
nis gebracht werden. Die fiir den verniinftigen 
Konsum erforderlichen Produktionsarbeiten 
mussen auf die Gewerbetreibenden entsprech- 
end verteilt werden. Nachher miissen die ein- 
zelInen Branchen ihre Angelegenheiten geson- 
dert beraten und ebenso die Angestellten. Die 
Selbstandigen sowohl als die Angestellten miis- 
sen ihre Tatigkeit ganz in die Vereinigung ein- 
bauen und nach den Vorschriften des Statuts 
anstiben. 


Nur eine solchergestalt festgeschlossene Ge- 
meinde, die natiirlich keinen Gutwilligen aus- 
schliessen darf, hat Lebens- und Widerstands- 
kraft, nur in ihr kann eine wirkliche Erwerbs- 
und Gesellschaftsordnung aufrechterhalten 
werden. Ungeordnete Haufen dagegen, die tag- 
lich wechseln, konnen nur durch Polizei regiert 
werden. Nachdem die Gutwilligen einen festen 
Vertrag unter einander geschlossen haben lasst 
sich dann auch leicht feststellen, was im kon- 
kreten Falle rechtlich und moralisch ist. Jetzt 
entscheidet hiertiber das Statut. Dement- 
sprechend darf nun auch der Staat auf Anruf 
die Einhaltung der Vertrage erzwingen. Das 
ist die richtige Stellung des Staates zu den 
standischen Organisationen. Der Papst nennt 
das ,,ihnen seine schiitzende Hand zu leihen”’ 
(Enz. ‘“Rer. nov.”). Gewodhnlich werden aber 
die Machtmittel der Organisationen und der 
Kirche ausreichen. Es handelt sich in diesem 
Kreise um solche, welche wiedergeboren sind 
im Geiste und nun bewusst Glieder des geheim- 
nisvollen Leibes Christi sein wollen. Die be- 
rufsstandische Ordnung ist ein unerlassliches 
Mittel zur Wiederherstelllung der gesellschaft- 
lichen Ordnung und zur Vollendung des Chris- 
tenlebens; in ihr ist erst ein praktisches Chris- 
tenleben fiir die Masse moéglich. Diese Ordnung 
ist die Wiederherstellung des materiellen Chris- 
tentums anstelle des rein formellen, an dem wir 
heute leiden. 

Also nicht der Produktionspro- 
zess, sondern die produzierenden 
Menschen miissen. zuerst organi- 
siert werden. Man darf weder von oben, 
vom Staat, noch von unten, vom Produkt, aus- 
gehen, sondern alles muss sich um den Mittel- 
punkt der Schépfung, um den Menschen drehen. 
Es darf darum nicht die Pflege der offen t- 
lichen Anlagen, der Strassen, Verwaltungs- 
gebiude, Kassen, Parks usw. im Vordergrunde 
stehen, sondern zuerst muss das Augenmerk da- 
rauf gerichtet sein, wie die Existenz der Biirger 
gesichert wird und wie das notige in den P ri- 
vathiusern und Familien beschafft 
wird. Je besser, sicherer und komfortabler die 
Privathiuser eingerichtet sind, desto weniger 
wird Bedarf fiir grosse 6ffentliche Anlagen vor- 
handen sein, welche jetzt soviel dazu beitragen, 
dass das Familienleben gestért und die Familie 
aufgelést wird. Also nicht zuerst neue Gesetze, 
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Behérden, Beamte und Steuern bringen die Lo- 
sung, sondern im Gegenteil Ersparnisse an all 
diesen Apparaten und Lasten tut not. Das not- 
wendigste und erste ist darum die Schaffung 
fester Organisationen der Biirger mit Selb st- 
verwaltung und Vereinfachung und Ver- 
billigung des Lebens. 
Dr. CHRIST. 
(Schluss folgt.) 


Aus CGentral-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Das ist meine Ueberzeugung: Ohne eucharistische 
Bewegung kein ausdauerndes Wachtstum der Caritasbe- 
wegung. Vom Altar iiber den Miartyrergrabern der 
Katakemben holten die Heroen und Heldinnen der er- 
sten Zeit sich ihre Liebeskraft. Niemals war es anders. 


Kardinal Bertram, 
Gegenwartsaufgaben der Caritas. 


Kathol. Wandererftirsorge im Deutschen Reich. 


Einer in unserem Lande auf katholischer 
Seite fast so gut wie ganz vernachlassigten Ca- 
ritastitigkeit, die Betreuung der “casuals”, der 
Wanderarbeiter, wendet man in Deutschland 
seit einer Reihe von Jahren besondere Auf- 
merksamkeit zu. Als Beilage zu der vom 
Deutschen Caritasverband  verd6ffentlichten 
Zeitschrift “Caritas” erscheint nun bereits im 5. 
Jahrgang “Der Weg,” Vierteljahresschrift fiir 
Wanderer- und Straffalligenfiirsorge. Daneben 
besteht der “Sankt Christophorus der Wande- 
rerfreund”, ein fiir die Wanderer bestimmtes 
Mitteilungsblattchen im Sinne des katholischen 
Laienapostolates. 


Besondere Erwihnung verdienen die 48 ka- 
tholischen Wandererarbeiterstatten Deutsch- 
lands, mit insgesamt 2619 Betten; ferner 6 ka- 
tholische Arbeiterkolonien mit insgesamt 833 
Betten. Ueber die Leistungen dieser Anstalten 
vermag man sich auf Grund folgender Angaben 
ein Bild zu machen: 


»lm Christophorushaus Recklinghausen (Westfalen) 
wurden im Jahre 1933 in 18,524 Verpflegungstagen 
5493 Wanderer beherbergt. Von diesen wurden 175 in 
Arbeit, 20 in den FAD., 56 in Arbeiterkolonien und 13 
nach Hause vermittelt. Die tibrigen wanderten nach 
andern Arbeitsplatzen weiter. Der Religion nach wa- 
ren 2047 katholisch, 3273 evangelisch, 1 israelitisch, 
172 sonstig. Der Staatsangehérigkeit nach waren 
Deutsche 5456, Auslander 37. Dem Alter nach waren 
678 zwischen 18 und 21 Jahren, 1440 zwischen 21 und 
30 Jahren, 2089 zwischen 30 and 50 Jahren, 1286 50 
und alter. Dem Familienstand nach waren 5174 ledig, 
96 verheiratet, 159 verwitwet, sonstige 64. Dem Beruf 
nach waren 2277 gelernte, 3012 ungelernte Arbeiter, 
117 Kaufleute, 87 Akademiker.” 


Bezeichnend fiir das der Wandererfiirsorge 
entgegengebrachte Verstindnis ist des weiteren 
die Verordnung des Erzbischofs von Freiburg, 
des hochwst. Hrn. Conrad Gréber, vom 1. De- 


zember vorigen Jahres, dass fiir den Gottes- 
dienst der Wanderer die Lieder, ‘‘Fest soll mein 
Taufbund immer stehen” und “Meerstern ich 
dich griisse”’, eingeitibt und in Predigt und 
Christenlehre nach ihrem dogmatischen und 
aszetischen Gehalt erklart und erlautert wer- 
den sollen, damit ,,diese Lieder bei Gottesdien- 
sten fiir Wanderer als einheitlicher Ausdruck 
der Volksandacht gesungen werden konnen.” 


Angesichts der furchtbaren Erschitterung 
aller Belange politischer, wirtschaftlicher und 
kultureller Art, der das deutsche Volk nun 
zwanzig Jahre lang ausgesetzt gewesen ist, 
muss uns jede derartige Tatigkeit mit Bewun- 
derung erfiillen. Wie schwer es halten wiirde, 
in unserem Lande eine katholische Wanderer- 
fiirsorge ins Leben zu rufen und zu entwickeln, 
beweist der bisherige Mangel an Interesse fiir 
das Seemannswerk. Im armen, vom Krieg und 
seinen Folgen zerriitteten und verarmten 
Deutschland war es moéglich, im Laufe der letz- 
ten Jahre mehrere katholische Seemannsheime 
zu errichten und Seemannspastor Reinhold 
erfreut sich in allen Kreisen des Internationa- 
len Apostolatus Maris des grdéssten Ansehens. 
Obgleich er und hochw. Rockliff, ein englischer 
Priester, sich bereits seit mehreren Jahren be- 
miihen um die Errichtung eines amerikani- 
schen Zweigs dieses vom HI. Vater belobten 
Werkes, ist bis heute noch nichts geschehen! 


Nur grunes Holz in den Vereinen! 


Es ist immer ein gutes Zeichen, wenn Ein- 
zelne und Vereine willens sind, vor der eigenen 
Tiir zu fegen und im eigenen Haushalt nach 
dem Rechten zu sehen. Weil manchen Vereinen 
und Verbinden der Mut fehlt, das zu tun, ist 
folgender Beschluss der heurigen Generalver- 
sammlung des C. V. von Nord Dakota desto be- 
achtenswerter. 


»Diese Versammlung beschliesst, die Vorstiinde der 
angeschlossenen Vereine mégen den Statuten und Ne- 
bengesetzen, die sich auf den Charakter der Mitglied- 
schaftskandidaten und Mitglieder beziehen, besondere 
Aufmerksamkeit widmen. Nur praktisch katholische 
Manner und Frauen sollen Mitglieder und Beamte sein 
dirfen, darauf bedacht, durch einen christlichen Le- 
benswandel anderen Glaubigen ein gutes Beispiel zu 


geben und gleichzeitig dem Verein Ansehen und Ehre 
zu sichern.” ; 


Da der General-Versammlung keine beson- 
dere Beschwerde vorlag, die zu dieser Resolu- 
tion Anlass hatte geben kénnen, handelt es sich 
offenbar um den Wunsch der Delegaten, Ver- 
eine und Staatsverband von Elementen freizu- 
halten oder zu befreien, die deren ausgespro- 
chen christlichen Charakter beeintrachtigen 
oder ihnen zur Unehre gereichen kénnten. Solche 
ernstgemeinten Forderungen kann nur sittlich 
gesundes Volk stellen, das auch den Mut hat, 
auf ihre Ausfiihrung zu bestehen, ganz gleich 
ob Freund oder Feind davon betroffen wird. 
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Im Lechatal herrschender Geist beseelt 
Pennsylvania Staatsverbands-Tagung. 


Ks herrscht ein ganz eigener Geist im Lecha- 
tal, der auch den Generalversammlungen des 
Pennsylvania Zweigs des C. V. zugute kommt, 
so oft eine derselben in jenem Teile des Staates 
abgehalten wird. 


Der diesjahrige, am 15., 16. u. 17. Juli veran- 
staltete Konvent trug davon den Stempel an 
sich. Alle die Generalversammlungen des C. V. 
auszeichnenden Merkmale waren in East Mauch 
Chunk bemerkbar. Die festgebende St. Josephs- 
- Gemeinde hatte, unter der Leitung ihres Pfar- 
rers, hochw. Jacob W. Post, die Vorbedingungen 
geschafft, die viel dazu beigetragen, die Gene- 
ralversammlung so erfolgreich zu gestalten wie 
sie es in der Tat war. An der Spitze des Fest- 
komitees stand Hr. F. X. Engler, der das In- 
teresse fiir unsere Sache von Vater und Mutter 
ibernommen hat. 


Die Festpredigt des hochw. Hrn. Pfarrers Post wah- 
rend des feierlichen Hochamts — Celebrant war der 
hochwst. Charles J. Goeckel von Wilkes-Barre — und 
die in der Massenversammlung gehaltenen Ansprachen 
— Redner waren der hochw. Hr. Dr. Henry Grimmels- 
mann, Rektor des Papstl. Kollegiums Josephinum, und 
der Direktor der C. St. d. C. V. — bildeten ein Sym- 
posium. Wie auf Verabredung erérterten die Redner 
die Einfltisse des Neuheidentums auf die Gegenwart 
und dessen Gefahren fiir die katholische Minderheit. 
Die Beteiligung am Redeaktus war eine rege und daher 
ubte sie auf den Geist der Generalversammlung einen 
guten Einfluss aus. Ueberhaupt wirkte die Umwelt, in 
die sich die Delegaten von auswarts versetzt fanden, 
gunstig auf diese ein. 


Betont zu werden verdient die Tatigkeit des Resolu- 
tionskomitees, das nach einem neuen Plane arbeitete. 
_Jedes Mitglied war verpflichtet worden, nicht nur eine 
Resolution zu schreiben, sondern eine langere Begriin- 
dung. Beide mussten zuerst dem Komitee vorgetragen 
werden, das in manchen Fallen Kritik tibte. In der 
Schlussversammlung der Tagung, an der sich sowohl 
die Delegaten des Staatsverbandes wie des Frauenbun- 
des beteiligten, trug der Verfasser der Resolution diese 
vor und verlas sodann die weitreichenderen Ausfiihrun- 
gen iiber den betf. Gegenstand. Diese Methode hat, wie 
es scheint, bei den Delegaten Anklang gefunden. 


Erwihnt zu werden verdient die an Anregungen 
reiche Jahresbotschaft des Priasidenten des Pennsyl- 
vania Zweigs, Frank Stifter. Von besonderem Inter- 
esse waren die Berichte der Vertreter der verschiedenen 
Distriktsverbiinde. Die Referate betrafen die Tatig- 
keit des Philadelphia Volksvereins, des Schuykill Coun- 
ty und des Lechatal Verbandes, sowie die Unternehmun- 
gen des Allegheny County Zweigs, dessen Vertreter die 
Griindung der ersten Parish Credit Unions im Staate 
Pennsylvania zu berichten vermochte. 


Die Beteiligung der hochw. Geistlichkeit war eine 
aussergewohnlich rege und ermutigende fiir die Laien. 
Aufmunternd wirkte auch das Versprechen des hochwst. 
Msgr. Goeckel, seine Gemeinde dem Staatsverbande an- 
zuschliessen. 


Uebrigens wurde im Verlaufe der Tagung auch manch 
gutes Wort zu Gunsten des C. V., der C. St. und unseres 
“Central-Blattes” gesprochen. So von dem hochw. Hrn. 
Edwin P. Fussenegger, Geistlicher Ratgeber des Alle- 
gheny County Zweigs. Von einer Ausnahme abgesehen, 
wurden alle bisherigen Beamten wiedererwahlt. Hr. 
Jacob Post, von Pottsville, bewahrtes Mitglied des 
Staatsverbandes, wurde 1. Vize-Prasident. 


Erfolgreiche Werbetatigkeit. 


Guter Wille, etwas Begeisterung und Zihig- 
keit vermégen viel zu bewirken zum Besten ei- 
ner Sache, selbst ungiinstigen Verhiltnissen ge- 
gentiber. 


Der 14 Hlg. Nothelfer Verein zu Altoona, der 
alteste katholische Verein in Blair County, Pa., 
zahlte vor fiinf Jahren nur mehr 16 Mitglieder. 
Da entschloss sich eine kleine Gruppe von Min- 
nern, unter denen mit an erster Stelle Hr. Lo- 
renz Weidmann genannt wird, Abhilfe zu schaf- 
fen. Man warb besonders unter jiingst einge- 
wanderten Deutschen und brachte die Mitglie- 
derzahl auf 45. 


Die grosse Wirtschaftskrise hat diesem Er- 
folg allerdings nach und nach wieder Abbruch 
getan, bis die Zahl der Mitglieder auf 32 ge- 
sunken war. Gemeinsam mit dem Prdasidenten 
wirkte nun in jiingster Zeit der Sekretar des 
Vereins, Hr. Jos. D. Rahm, darauf hin, den 
Dingen eine Wendung zum Besseren zu geben. 
Bei diesem Vorhaben erfreuten die Beamten 
sich der Unterstiitzung ihres Geistlichen Rat- 
gebers, Hochw. Geo. Bock. 

Eingeleitet wurde die Agitation durch Verteilung un- 
serer freien Flugblatter; und zwar wurden diese mit 
Erlaubnis des Pfarrers an der Kirchentitir ausgegeben. 
Jedem Flugblatte lag eine in deutscher und englischer 
Sprache gedruckte Einladung bei, dem Verein beizutre- 
ten. Das Schreiben stiitzt sich unter anderm darauf, 
dass der 1867 gegriindete Verein den Sttirmen der De- 
pression zu trotzen vermochte und gegenwirtig in der 
Lage ist, kranken Mitgliedern einen Dollar pro Tag 
auszubezahlen, vom vierten Tage der Krankheit an ge- 
rechnet. 

Das Bestreben, die Zahl der Vereinsmitglie- 
der zu vermehren, war erfolgreich, indem nun 
die Zahl von 32 auf 43 erhoht wurde. Es scheint 
also doch nicht so unmdglich zu sein, wie 
manchmal behauptet wird, unsere alten Unter- 
stiitzungsvereine am Leben zu erhalten. 


Miszellen. 


,sie haben sich,’ schreibt Pfarrer Georg 
Schuhmann, Mitarbeiter des neuen Lexikons fiir 
Theologie und Glaube, ,,durch Ihre Sammelta- 
tigkeit und die grosse deutsch-amerikanische 
Biichercentrale ein bleibendes Verdienst erwor- 


ben.” 


Unlangst hat sich nun der St. Aloisius Zweig 
No. 61, W. C. U., der St. Michaels Gemeinde zu 
Chicago mit 160 Mitgliedern der Kath. Union 
von Ill. angeschlossen. 

Die Beamten des Zweiges unterstiitzten die Be- 


miihungen des Hrn. Alex. Haag und anderer eifriger 
Werber fiir unsere Sache mit dem erwadhnten Erfolge. 


In der Absicht, die Wohltat des Gebetes recht 
vieler Priester zu erlangen, stiftete die verstor- 
bene Frau Theresa Kulage im Laufe der Jahre 
zahlreiche Bursen, bestimmt fiir den Unterhalt 
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wirdiger Priesteramtskandidaten. _Unter an- 
derm wandte sie auch der Heimatdidzese ihrer 
Eltern eine solche Stiftung zu. 

Auf die Nachricht, Frau Kulage sei am 12. 
Mai aus dem Leben geschieden, schrieb der 
Bischof von Osnabriick, der hochwst. Dr. W. 
Berning, unterm.138. Juli an die C. St.: 

,Gern werde ich beim hl. Messopfer fiir die edle Frau 
beten, eingedenk der hochherzigen Stiftung, die Frau 
Kulage meinem Bistum fiir die Heranbildung des Prie- 
sternachwuchses zuwandte. Das Andenken an die grosse 
Wohltaterin wird durch die ‘Kulage Studienstiftung’ in 
meinem Bistum stets erhalten bleiben. Ich bitte Sie, 
den Angehérigen der Verstorbenen meine herzlichste 
Anteilnahme zum Ausdruck bringen zu wollen.” 


Seit seiner Griindung im Jahre 1884 bis zum 
1. April des gegenwartigen Jahres zahlte der 
St. Joseph Unterstiitzungsverein der St. Al- 
phonsus-Gemeinde zu Chicago $16,746.33 an er- 
krankte Mitglieder aus. Wa&ahrend derselben 
fiinfzig Jahre belief sich das Sterbegeld auf 
$10,630.50. 

Doch damit war das wohltatige Wirken des St. Jo- 
seph Vereins noch langst nicht erschépft. Der eigenen 
Gemeinde und deren Schule, sodann dem deutschen Wai- 
senhaus zu Chicago, wurden im Laufe der Zeit $2045 
zugewendet, wahrend der C. V. fiir verschiedene Zwecke 
$2170 erhielt. Ein Beweis, dass die Unterstiitzungs- 
vereine mehr als nur fiir ihre eigenen Mitglieder ge- 
sorgt haben. 

Das Fest seines fiinfzigjahrigen Bestehens beging der 
Verein feierlich am 15. Juli. Dem einzigen iiberleben- 
den Griinder, Hrn. Amandus Borscha, wurde bei dieser 
Gelegenheit eine seinen Verdiensten entsprechende Me- 
daille tiberreicht. 


Der im einundsechzigsten Jahre stehende 
“Sendbote des géttl. Herzens Jesu” mag ge- 
zwungen werden, sein Erscheinen einzustellen. 
So berichtet der Schriftleiter, P. Dionysius En- 
gelhard, O.F.M., im Augustheft. Abzuwenden 
ist der Verlust dieser Zeitschrift nur, wenn 
Freunde der christlichen Presse sich ins Zeug 
legen, und dem ‘Sendboten” entweder neue 
Abonnenten oder, ein beachtenswerter Vor- 
schlag, Beitrige, bestimmt die Druckkosten zu 
bestreiten, zuwenden wollen. 

Seit tiber vierzig Jahren mit dieser Zeit- 
schrift bekannt, wollen wir die Hoffnung aus- 
sprechen, dass sie uns erhalten bleiben moge. 
Die Zahl der deutschsprachigen Katholiken un- 
seres Landes ist durchaus nicht so gering, dass 
sie nicht im Stande sein sollte, die so gut redi- 
gierte Monatsschrift zu erhalten. Dem steht 
vor allem eine Schwierigkeit im Wege: die Will- 
fahrigen aufzufinden. Auch das Abonnenten- 
suchen ist kostspieliger geworden; darunter lei- 
den alle Zeitungen und Zeitschriften, die sich 
an einen engeren Leserkreis wenden. Unter uns 
Katholiken sollte daher die Katholische Aktion 
in die Bresche treten und Abonnenten sammeln. 
Leider Gottes halt es sehr schwer, amerika- 
nische Katholiken fiir Kleinarbeit dieser Art zu 
begeistern. 


Vom Buchertisch. 


Als Sonder-Abdruck aus der “Nord-Amerika”’ | 
ist nun die Abhandlung tiber Hermann von Mal- 
linckrodt — sie erschien zuerst im vorigen Mai 
in dem genannten Wochenblatt — als Broschtire 
herausgegeben worden. Verfasser ist Bruder 
Novatus Ebbers, C.S.Sp., zu St. Mary’s, Fern- 
dale, bei Norwalk, in Connecticut. 


Es ist erfreulich, dass das Andenken dieses 
hervorragenden katholischen Laien und Fiih- 
rers in schwerer Zeit auf solche Weise vielen 
ins Gedachtnis gerufen wird. An den Beispielen 
grosser Manner sollen sich die Menschen in be- 
drohlichen Zeiten aufrichten und von ihnen ler- 
nen, den Gefahren und Versuchungen mutig die 
Stirne zu bieten. In diesem Sinne sei die kleine 
Schrift von uns empfohlen. 


Geiger, Werner, Bischof Ketteler als Kinderfreund. 
Illust. Freiburg, Herder & Co. 1983. 
Lnwd. $1.00. 

Es gewahrt stets Freude, in die Seele und den 
Geist eines grossen und edlen Mannes zu schau- 
en. Nun bietet Werner Geiger’s “Biichlein von 
den frohesten Stunden des einstigen grossen 
deutschen Bischofs” einzigartige Gelegenheiten 
sich so recht einzudenken und -fiihlen in das 
Herz dieses so aussergewohnlichen Mannes, 
Priesters und Bischofs. 


Von Natur stiirmisch und zur Gewalt ge- 
neigt, wie nur je ein Bismarck, erscheint Ket- 
teler in den Blattern dieses Buches vor allem 
als Kinderfreund. Der Verfasser hat jedoch 
klug daran getan, ,,dem grossen Bischof als er 
noch klein war,” ein eigenes Kapitel zu wid- 
men, und zudem Kettelers Mutter ein anderes. 
Ohne Kenntnis des mutwilligen Knaben Kette- 
ler und seiner klugen und gesund frommen 
Mutter wiirde der grosse Bischof von Mainz 
nicht so lebenswahr und fiir uns verstindlich 
und achtunggebietend vor uns stehen, wie er es 
nun tut. 


Das im Herderschen Verlag erschienene Buch 
sei allen jenen zur Lektiire empfohlen, die sich 
trosten wollen in schwerer Zeit mit dem aus der 
Erkenntnis eines grossen Gottesstreiters ge- 
schopften Trost: nil desperandum. Keiner sei- 
ner Zeitgenossen hat, was da kommen sollte, 
klarer vorausgesehen, als Ketteler. Trotzdem 
verzagte er nicht, er bewdhrte sich vielmehr 
fiir Zeit und Ewigkeit als ein Vorkampfer fiir 
die Sache Gottes und der Kirche, und das heisst 
zugleich, fiir das Wohl der Menschen. 


IS 


Dempf, Alois. Gérres spricht zu unserer Zeit. Der 
Denker und sein Werk. Herder & Co. Frei- 
burg i. Br. und St. Louis. 1933. 221 8. 


$1.50. 
_ Eine Besprechung dieses Buches kann nur 
eine Empfehlung sein. Ist es schon ein Wagnis, 
Sich in das Leben und Kampfen und geistige 


